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The Happy Scholar’ 


J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


through a presidential campaign in 

which “The Happy Warrior” be- 
came a phrase to conjure with. Thou- 
sands of Americans who had never read 
a line of Wordsworth’s poetry glibly 
repeated the title of one of his happiest 
poems because a political leader—who, 
being a Roosevelt, likes both politics 
and poetry—had applied it to the candi- 
date of his party for the presidency. 
Times have changed. Politics not only 
makes strange bedfellows but estranges 
old bedfellows. The Happy Warrior of 
those days has become a forgotten war- 
rior. 

I remember well another and earlier 
occasion when Wordsworth’s character 
of the Happy Warrior was applied— 
this time more appropriately—to a po- 
litical leader and great democratic pres- 
ident. None who were present at the 
funeral of Grover Cleveland at Prince- 
ton can ever forget Dr. Henry van 
Dyke’s impressive and eloquent reading 
of Wordsworth’s lines on the ‘“‘Charac- 
ter of the Happy Warrior,” the charac- 
ter that so clearly differentiates the 


Je: eight years ago we passed 


*Commencement Address, delivered at the University of 
Colorado, August 29, 1936. 


democratic ideal of leadership and 
statesmanship from the presumptions 
of hereditary rule and the arrogance of 
personal dictatorships. 

Tempting as it would be to pursue 
further the theme of the Happy War- 
rior and its implications and applica- 
tions at the present hour, I must resist 
the temptation. I invite you, instead, 
to turn from the arena of politics, from 
the confusion and turmoil of world af- 
fairs, from the stories of crime, murder, 
suicide, and moving accidents by flood 
and field and air, that fill the columns 
of our daily press, to the still and quiet 
air of delightful studies, to “the love 
of learning, the sequestered nooks, and 
all the sweet serenity of books.” Your 
presence here is proof that you prize 
the rewards of scholarship, not merely 
the outward and visible public recogni- 
tion of diplomas awarded and degrees 
conferred, but the enduring satisfac- 
tions that reward perseverance in intel- 
lectual pursuits. 


II 
I hope that many of you, and espec- 
ially those of you who teach, have read 
the autobiography of a happy scholar 
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whom I know, a teacher at Williams, 
Princeton and Harvard, whose book is 
entitled And Gladly Teach—a bold as- 
sertion of the joys of teaching as well 
as of learning by a happy scholar. No- 
where will you find a more delightful 
characterization of the happy scholar 
than in the lines of Chaucer from which 
Bliss Perry quoted. Chaucer tells us his 
Clerk of Oxenford ‘“‘loked holwe, and 
there-to soberly,” but he tells it with a 
twinkle in his eye: 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 

Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrye. 

But al be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 

But al that he mighte of his freendes hente, 

On bokes and on lerninge he it spente, 

And bisily gan for the soules preye 

Of hem that yaf him wher-with to scoleye. 

Of studie took he most cure and most hede. 
Noght o word spak he more than was nede, 

And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 

And short and quik, and ful of hy sentence. 
Souninge in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 

The scholar is not less than other 
men subject to prejudice, self-deception 
and folly. Indeed the life of scholar- 
ship is beset with pitfalls and tempta- 
tions all its own; but from one illusion 
that has always befogged the multitude, 
the scholar should be forever free—the 
illusion that prosperity and happiness 
are identical, that outward success is a 
measure of inward worth, and that the 
only one from whom you can find out 
what a man is really worth is his 
banker. 

How pertinent to the present hour 
the sonnet of Wordsworth inscribed 
“October 1803”: 

These times strike monied worldlings with dismay: 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words of apprehension and despair: 

While tens of thousands, thinking on the affray, 


Men unto whom sufficient for the day 
And minds not stinted or untilled are given, 


Sound, healthy, children of the God of heaven, 
Are cheerful as the rising sun in May. 

What do we gather hence but firmer faith 

That every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath; 
That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital,—and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death! 
Prosperity means abundance of the 
things that constitute wealth. National 
prosperity depends on the equitable dis- 
tribution of that abundance. A society 
in which there is such equitable distri- 
bution of joint-production is a Com- 
monwealth. But happiness is a state of 
mind and not an affair of state, not sub- 
ject to legislation and social planning. 
Right use of the things that make pros- 
perity may contribute to it, but they can- 
not create it. Man liveth not by bread 
alone, but he does live by bread, and 
the same Master who put Spiritual 
Good infinitely above all material goods 
taught his disciples to pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Only when 
“the faculties within are vital’ is hap- 
piness more than a psychological state 
of weather, only then is it removed 
from accident and the stroke of circum- 
stance. 


Ill 

Many are the roads that lead to this 
mansion of the mind. This morning I 
invite you to travel with me along the 
road of scholarship. On that road we 
shall meet both enemies and friends. 

Let me warn you against some of the 
enemies of the Happy Scholar, friendly 
enemies perhaps we should call them, 
for after all they are the allies of schol- 
arship and become enemies only when 
they would substitute means for ends, 
and by excess of emphasis destroy the 
scholar’s singleness of aim and trouble 
the serenity of his spirit. 
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The first of these friendly enemies is 
the Mechanization of Learning. Schol- 
arship in any of our higher institutions 
of learning is no longer an individual 
pursuit; it is a corporate enterprise. 
Even if we could afford to abolish all 
the educational machinery whose pur- 
pose it is to winnow the chaff from the 
wheat, to discover the fit and eliminate 
the unfit, it would still be necessary for 
the fit, the potential scholar, to learn 
the mechanics of his trade, to master 
the technique of investigation and re- 
search. By a strange paradox the more 
our adolescent scholar is relieved from 
the drudgery of memorizing text-books, 
digesting lecture notes, and the more he 
is thus thrown upon his own initiative, 
the more apt he is to become entangled 
in the cogs of mechanical research and 
lose all sense of intellectual independ- 
ence and self-reliance. Footnotes take 
the place of headnotes. Footnotes are 
necessary in a doctoral thesis; they are 
the scaffolding that shows the candidate 
is master of the method of scholarship. 
But a thesis that walks on footnotes to 
its conclusion walks on all fours, no 
proper mode of locomotion for a happy 
scholar. 

So important has training in method 
become, that it is probably true to say 
that in most of our graduate schools a 
mediocre mind trained in an efficient 
method will rank higher in scholarship 
than a first class mind not house-broken 
to the accredited methods of research, 
and undisciplined in the standardized 
technique of investigation. A model- 
T Ford, once you crank it, will outrun 
Jesse Owens. The true scholar needs 
method, but he is master of his method, 
not mastered by it. The pedant is 
method-ridden. 


At the other extreme we have the 
dilettante, often brilliant but untrained, 
who wastes his energy in original ex- 
ploration of territory that has long been 
mapped. 

Both the pedant and the dilettante 
are the friendly enemies of the Happy 
Scholar. While pedant and dilettante 
disdain each other, and perform the 
acrobatic feat of simultaneously looking 
down at each other, the Happy Scholar 
observingly distills the soul of goodness 
out of each, and, knowing that the pur- 
pose of intellectual as of every other 
discipline is freedom to achieve a pur- 
posed end, unites the trained efficiency 
of the one with the spontaneous gaiety 
of the other, leavening Teutonic thor- 
oughness with Gallic wit and esprit. 

Not only in the realm of higher 
learning, but in all the organized studies 
of our colleges and universities the 
Happy Scholar will meet this friendly 
enemy of a planned economy of the 
mind. I have seen programs of so- 
called “Independent Study,” intended 
to liberate the student from the drudg- 
ery of grinding out grades in required 
courses, that reminded one of the en- 
thusiasts of the French Revolution who 
began by proclaiming liberty for all 
mankind and ended by saying “Sois 
libre ou je te tue.”” There is no worse 
slavery than the slavery to a superim- 
posed strait-jacket of liberty, especially 
when the other fellow defines liberty. 

Happy is the scholar whose footsteps 
along the path of learning have never 
been dogged by an educationist with a 
program that runs on a single track. 
The best way to avoid being run down 
by the Juggernaut of administrative 
machinery is to keep ahead of it. That 
way alone lies happiness in scholarship. 
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Interference is necessary for team work 
in the field of studies as well as on the 
football field. Woodrow Wilson once 
said: ‘“The Faculty organizes the inter- 
ference.” But in studies you must re- 
verse the rule that holds in football and 
keep ahead of your interference. 


IV 

Another friendly enemy of the Hap- 
py Scholar is the Competitive Spirit. I 
believe in competition in athletics, in 
studies, and even in business, though 
this may mark me as an economic ante- 
diluvian. I have friends who hold that 
the intellectual life of our colleges and 
universities would be quickened if we 
could introduce into the field of studies 
the same competitive zest and energy 
that marks our athletic contests. I do 
not agree with them. In the first place, 
the soul of sport as distinguished from 
delight in physical exercise and skill 
for its own sake, is the measuring of 
your skill against the skill and strength 
of your competitor. An amateur ath- 
lete does not live to play, or live by his 
skill in play, but when he plays he plays 
to win. Amateur journalists and edu- 
cational theorists and dilettante athletes 
may talk about playing the game for 
the game’s sake, but a game being a 
contest in skill, if you play it fairly, 
you play to win fairly. But scholarship 
is not a game; if there is competition in 
excellence that is a by-product. Its es- 
sence is in the exercise of intellectual 
activities that may be whetted by the 
spirit of competition but that lose their 
quality and virtue if they are made de- 
pendent on it. The end of scholarship 
is not victory but Truth. Games and 
battles end in victory or defeat; pursuit 
of Truth is never ended. The defeat 


of error is not the final victory of 
Truth, for the error of today may be the 
stepping stone to the Truth of to- 
morrow. 

In the second place, competition in 
scholarship can never be decided on the 
objective basis that prevails in athletic 
contests. There will always be the sub- 
jective judgment of the critic, the ex- 
aminer, the professor, the doctrinaire of 
the opposite school. For this reason an 
intercollegiate debate can never com- 
pete in interest with a football match. 
Nobody knows who has won until the 
judges decide, and if the audience votes 
it has merely voted. A horse-race will 
always be more interesting than a horse- 
show for the same reason. A stopwatch 
cannot play favorites. While the spirit 
of competition will inevitably enter 
where studies are keenly pursued and 
with zest, the spirit of scholarship is 
alien to the competitive spirit, and the 
rivalries engendered by it have not the 
wholesome quality of athletic rivalries. 
Competition may be a friendly enemy 
to whet our blunted purpose and spur 
our flagging energies, but if we come 
to rely on it, it will prove one of the 
most insidious enemies the Happy 
Scholar has to meet. 


V 

A third enemy of the Happy Scholar 
is the bosom friend of the Practical 
Man, and his name is Uz#lity. Here as 
in the case of competition there exists 
today a complete confusion of values. 
There is immediate utility and post- 
poned utility. There is utility for spir- 
itual ends, and utility for material ends. 
The only useless studies are studies that 
are pursued without mental application 
and without a sense of intellectual 
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progress. Application without con- 
sciousness of progress produces mental 
fatigue and loss of intellectual zest. 
The royal road to learning becomes a 
treadmill. But progress without ap- 
plication, as in all spoon-fed education, 
results in loss of mental fibre. You 
can’t hitch-hike on the road to learning. 

In all professional and vocational 
studies the perception of utility, imme- 
diate or postponed, is a stimulus to ef- 
fort and compensates for lack of imme- 
diate interest. Jacob served Laban sev- 
en years for Leah and seven more for 
Rachel and enjoyed it. In all so-called 
liberal studies the perception of their 
relation to human experience and the 
discovery of ultimate values in life 
should serve to release mental energy 
even in the absence of so-called utili- 
tatrian considerations. Where this is 
not the case, where students become ele- 
gant triflers instead of happy scholars, 
where culture is merely regarded as an 
ornament of the mind furnished by an 
interior decorator without the active 
and ardent cooperation of the student, 
it were better for him to learn to saw 
wood and not deceive himself and oth- 
ers with futile gestures of scholarship. 

The commercialization of credits, the 
market value of degrees, belongs in the 
same category of immediate utility. Of 
course they are useful; all credit to 
those who labor earnestly to guard 
against inflation of the academic cur- 
rency and to maintain the gold standard 
of pure scholarship in the degrees con- 
ferred; and all credit to those who have 
earned by assiduous industry their aca- 
demic degrees: they are the ones most 
concerned to guard against the cheapen- 
ing of degrees by academic inflation. 
But the Happy Scholar is he who un- 


troubled by considerations of utility has 
discovered the vitality of learning, and 
whose mind is furnished with a self- 
starter that is independent of the crank 
of utility. 


VI 

The last but the most formidable 
friendly enemy of the Happy Scholar is 
the Specialization of Knowledge. There 
can be no real advance of knowledge 
in any field without specialization. 
There can be no enduring contribution 
of knowledge to the life of the individ- 
ual or of society without unification and 
integration. Specialization without in- 
tegration is microscopic knowledge. It 
sees the cell and is blind to the organ- 
ism. It probes the atom and ignores 
the universe. On the other hand, mere 
integration of knowledge, the attempt 
at unification without a competent 
knowledge of the parts to be added, 
leads to superficiality, surface knowl- 
edge, a smattering of this and that, and 
a scattering of everything that we aim 
to give unity to. This is the special 
danger of the fashionable survey courses 
in civilization and in science that have 
been devised to meet the greater danger 
of excessive specialization. The most 
burning problem in contemporary edu- 
cation is the combination of specialized 
knowledge, which is the life of science, 
with a sense of the unity of knowledge 
and the past experience of the race, 
which is the essence of culture. 

Happy the scholar who has achieved 
for himself this union of Humanism 
and Science, of progress by experiment 
and insight by experience. 


Vil 
I have spoken of the enemies of the 
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Happy Scholar. Let me briefly men- 
tion his best friends. 

The first and fastest friend of the 
Happy Scholar is the disinterested Love 
of Truth. It is the quality of every fine 
loyalty that to the devotee the object of 
his loyalty is an end in itself and pre- 
cious for its own sake. Thus for the 
artist, art for art’s sake is sufficient, and 
beauty is its own excuse for being. To 
the moralist, because right is right, to 
do the right were wisdom in the scorn 
of consequence. Similarly, the Scholar 
in pursuit of truth for truth’s sake finds 
that pursuit its own reward, which 
neither the clamor for utility, nor the 
racing fever of competition, nor the 
rise and fall in value of degrees and 
rank in the academic stock exchange, 
can deprive him of, whether it be the 
thrill of discovery felt by some watcher 
of the skies when a new planet swims 
into his ken, or the more quiet and 
humble happiness accessible to all, of 
seeing point after point of light kindle 
in the heavens above in the deepening 
dusk to illumine the darkness of our 
night. This sure and unfailing delight 
in knowledge for its own sake is the 
best friend of the Happy Scholar. Who 
does not know it, may find his happi- 
ness elsewhere. The happiness of schol- 
arship he cannot know. 


VIII 

Another unfailing friend of the Hap- 
py Scholar is the Light of the Imagina- 
tion. There is a popular notion that 
this light of the imagination is properly 
confined to the world of art and poetry, 
that it has no place in the logical world 
of science and the prosaic world of 
practical affairs. But the Happy Scholar 
knows that there is a scientific and a 


practical as well as a poetic use of the 
imagination. The prejudice of the sci- 
entist and man of affairs against the 
imagination is due to the fact that they 
conceive it as furnishing a way of es- 
cape from reality, whereas in its highest 
use it is an illumination of reality. To 
be sure, the imagination on the road to 
Xanadu may invent what never was on 
sea or land, and substitute its own cre- 
ations for the stuff of actual experience. 
This is the romantic use of the imagina- 
tion. It is the imagination on a holi- 
day. If romantic literature is an escape 
from reality, it is the discovery of an- 
other kind of reality. And indulgence 
in the romantic escape is as much justi- 
fied as any other kind of holiday. But 
to seek our happiness in holidays alone 
is to sap it at the root. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 


The happiness of the scholar is not 
a holiday happiness. For him the light 
of the imagination is not a way of es- 
cape, but a way of illumination. He 
knows that the imagination can deal 
with actual occurrence, with things that 
really exist, with events that happened 
in history, with people that live and 
breathe; and it can illuminate and in- 
terpret this confused stuff of experience 
and give it unity, meaning, order, beau- 
ty. It can make live the past, bring 
back the Far Away and Long Ago, re- 
lume the days that were, and it can 
discover significance in the present and 
ennoble the commonplace with the con- 
secration of the poet’s dream. This is 
the poetic imagination irradiating the 
world of human experience, not an im- 
aginary world, but an actual world im- 
aginatively realized. 
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If the poetic imagination is at work 
primarily in the realm of human ex- 
perience, the scientific imagination 
works in the realm of experiment and 
interprets the world of things. The 
main movement of scientific thought in 
the nineteenth century was inspired by 
the idea of biological evolution—a 
product of the scientific imagination. 
Goethe's anticipation of this idea in his 
metamorphosis of plants, in which he 
showed that stamen, pistil, floral en- 
velope and seedpod were but modified 
leaves and that nature everywhere 
showed adaptations of ground patterns 
or entelechies to environment and func- 
tion, was a discovery of far-reaching 
import. The Darwinian hypothesis as 
to the origin of species, once thought 
adequate to explain the phenomena of 
biological evolution, has suffered modi- 
fications and undergone sharp criticism 
at the hands of the biologists them- 
selves, not only because of new facts 
discovered but because of new light 
thrown on known facts by a wider and 
more comprehensive scientific imagi- 
nation. 

The whole reconstruction of our phy- 
sical universe, which constitutes the 
main scientific movement of the present 
eta, is a product of the mathematical 
imagination. The escape of the physi- 
cists from the closed static Newtonian 
universe to the open expanding dynamic 
universe of Einstein has had so stimu- 
lating an effect on the imagination that 
the layman wonders whether even 
mathematicians are not prone to the 
fomantic use of the imagination, sub- 
stituting imaginary worlds for real, and 
whether Einsteinian relativity is not an 
escape from the good old multiplica- 
tion table and the Q.E.D:s of Euclidian 


geometry to the elusiveness of Riema- 
nian curved space that is Infinite and 
Limited at the same time. A good 
microscope will reveal what goes on 
inside a cell. But only the imagination 
of a mathematical physicist can discover 
for us what goes on in the interior of 
an atom. 


IX 

When we consider what I have called 
the practical or constructive imagina- 
tion, as distinguished from both the po- 
etic and the scientific imagination, we 
realize at once that civilization is the 
result of man’s creative imagination. 
Whatever our explanation of the phe- 
nomena of “nature,” whether we inter- 
pret them in terms of an idealistic or a 
mechanistic philosophy, it is clear that 
in the world that man has shaped for 
himself everything that exists as fact 
pre-existed as idea. Of course every 
idea presupposes a fact. But the ques- 
tion of which came first is as academic 
as the famous question as to the prece- 
dence of the hen or the egg. Ommne 
vivum ex ovo, but whence the egg? In 
actual life hens lay eggs and eggs hatch 
into hens. But it is the fertile nucleus 
of the egg that makes it hatch into a 
chick. When in any institution of civil- 
ization the ideas, the faiths, the imagi- 
native valuations which gave it birth, 
depart, dissolution sets in, ending in the 
disintegration of its outward forms. As 
human bodies may be artificially pre- 
served from decay, so human institu- 
tions may be embalmed into a sem- 
blance of perpetuity after their life is 
gone. But mummies build no pyramids. 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought. 


No church can survive the death of 
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its faith. No free government can sur- 
vive its trust in the people. No insti- 
tution of learning can survive its loyalty 
to truth. Wherever we see an enduring 
monument of human genius, there is 
an evidence of the creative imagination. 
Every university is a dream of Happy 
Scholars. 


We are such stuff as dreams are made on. 


And the dreams that we translate into 
fact by the power of creative imagina- 
tion and the compulsion of creative 
faith are the only essence of reality we 
know on earth. 

The university is the home of the 
Happy Scholar. Its walls and towers 
rise above the deadly levels of the av- 
erage, das was uns alle bandigt, das 
Gemeine. The university rises above 
the mass without losing touch with it. 
The Happy Scholar, whose home it is, 
there gains perspective, there attains the 
wide and luminous view without look- 
ing down with a sense of exaltation and 
superiority. To gain comprehension 
without condescension, elevation with- 
out isolation, height without haughti- 
ness—that is the task. The university 
is not set apart from the hives of in- 
dustry and the marts of trade, but rises 
above them, a tower of learning, a 
lighthouse of the mind, seen afar in 
splendid eminence. 


x 
I have suggested to you some of the 
friends and enemies to be met on the 
road the scholar travels. It is a steep 


and upward road and those who follow 
it must have stout hearts. But it leads 
to fountains of joy, high up in bracing 
air above the timberline, that refresh 
the spirit and tonic the mind with a 
sense of power and intellectual mastery. 
They who travel this road must not fear 
solitude. The scholar’s life is inevita- 
bly a lonely life. He must have cour- 
age to turn his back upon the friendly 
crowd and cheerful companionship and 
“social glee.” You remember Words- 
worth’s fine lines on the statue of 
Newton at Cambridge: 


The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 


But if the scholar perseveres, he will 
lose the sense of isolation in the society 
of the great of all times, and at last in 
communion with that greatness which 
is beyond time. 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
. . . truths that wake, 
To perish never: 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


He who in the pursuit of learning has 
caught this vision, and heard this music, 
is the Happy Scholar. This is he that 
every man who learns should wish to be. 


Translations from the Psalms 


Psalm 23—-God Shepherding Me 


Harry H. MAYER 


My Shepherd is the Lord, 
W hat can 1 want beside? 

He leads me where green pastures are 
And where cool waters glide. 


He will refresh my strength 
When I am faint and sore, 

And guide my step for his name’s sake 
In right paths evermore. 


I tread the shadowy glen, 
Yet falter not nor fear; 

Thy rod and staff they comfort me, 
For thou, O Lord, art near. 


Thy board is spread for me 
In presence of my foes, 

Thou wilt anoint my head with oil, 
My cup of joy o’erflows. 


Goodness and mercy still 
Will surely follow me: 
Where God is there am I at rest, 
Now and eternally. 


Psalm 53——Because He Was a Fool 
(Verse 1 paraphrased) 
E.taAs LIEBERMAN 


The heart of the fool was silent; 

The heart of the fool was dark; 

But out of the silence and darkness 

Came at last a voice, 

A voice raucous with the laughter of folly, 

A voice resonant with the derision of darkness. 
It filled the heart of the fool as it shouted, 
“There is no Goad!” 


And the fool listened 


Because he was a fool. 
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Psalm 67—A Declaration for the Increase of Sight 
Among the Peoples of the. World 


(Meditation or Variation) 


H. PHELPS PUTNAM 


Let us declare that we are the men 

And that the weight of seeing is among us. 

The nations will be sane, using our thoughts, 

And our words shall penetrate beyond our guns. 
We live upon the edge near the lordly lands, 

And the world shall eat the harvest of our minds. 


Psalm 148— Universal Hallelujahs 


Lorp DUNSANY 


Praise ye the Lord, praise him from the heavens, praise from the height, 
Praise ye him all his angels, praise ye him all his hosts, 

Praise ye him sun and moon and all ye stars of light, 
Praise him ye highest heavens, and all of heaven’s coasts, 


Let them praise the name of the Lord, for he spake and they came to be; 
He hath stablished them by a decree that shall be for ever the same; 
Praise the Lord from the earth, ye monsters and deeps of the sea, 
Fulfilling his word snow, vapors, storm, hail and flame, 


Mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, 

Beasts and all cattle, things creeping, and birds of the night and the day, 
Kings of the earth and all peoples, their judges and all their leaders, 

Both young men and maidens, old men and children at play. 


Let them praise the name of the Lord, for his name alone is excelling, 
His glory is high over all, he exalteth his people’s horn, 

Even the children of Israel’s, a people near to his dwelling. 
Their praise is he for ever. Praise him all that are born. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PSALMS 
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Psalm 62——Only to Lie Quiet 
(Paraphrased and Imitated) 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


What rest, wayfaring spirit, what hope of rest? 
Only to lie quiet in the Lord’s breast. 

What only rock and redemption can there be, 
What tower that will not fali from under me? 


No other, hallelujah!—no other at all! 


They have ill-wished me, they would have me fall, 
But they shall tumble like old Jericho’s wall. 
My face they praise and my back they scandalize, 


Their only wish is to put me down with lies. 


No other, hallelujah!—no other at all! 


What rest, wayfaring spirit, what hope of rest? 
Only to lie quiet in the Lord’s breast. 

What only rock and redemption can there be, 
What tower that will not fall from under me? 


No other, hallelujah!—no other at all! 


God is my rock, I have seen his promise spread. 

He put health in my limbs and a glory round my head. 
Trust in him, children, today and tomorrow, 

Tell him all your joy and all your sorrow. 


No other, hallelujah!—no other at all! 


What are the children of this world made of? 
Only a lying breath for fools to be afraid of. 

In their own esteem they pull the balance down 
But in Judgment’s scales they are only thistledown. 


No other, hallelujah!—no other at all! 


I heard my Lord say once and I heard him say twice, 
That he alone had the power of paradise. 

And I said to the Lord, You are master of mercy too, 
And each poor servant of yours shall get his due. 


No other, hallelujah!—no other at all! 


Mme. Rambouillet 


EpITH NEVILLE 


LONG the grand Esplanade in 
Pau the pale November sun 


touched the cream-colored hotels 
and villas and brought them into a lit- 
tle stronger relief against the autumn 
sky. The old gentleman who came for 
his afternoon airing punctually at half 
past two, sat wrapped in shawls in his 
wheel chair, and his valet, looking rath- 
er annoyed and bored, sat on the end of 
a bench beside him. They came every 
afternoon at exactly the same time. 
The Swiss lady with the little brown 
Dachshund on his chain was also in her 
place, the chain wrapped around her 
arm while she industriously knitted, the 
fat little dog sleeping at her feet. The 
same French children, a little boy of 


three and a little girl of seven in the 
care of a severe looking English nurse, 
played up and down the Esplanade 
walk—very proper, quiet French chil- 
dren, almost too polite and too obedi- 


ent. They too had been coming now 
every day for a week. 

Several groups of English people, 
giving the impression of having winter- 
ed many seasons at Pau, came briskly 
down the steps of the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, paused a few moments, leaning 
over the balustrade to admire the view 
and then went on their way walking 
vigorously in the direction of the city. 
Clearly the winter season was beginning 
to open, and, in spite of some forebod- 
ing on the part of hotel proprietors and 
servants, might prove to be not so bad 
after all... . 

Mme. Pauline Rambouillet sat a Lit- 
tle apart on one of the free benches; 


her hands—very small hands—encased 
in clean white cotton gloves, were fold- 
ed in an attitude of quiet repose in her 
lap. She was wrapped against the au- 
tumn chill in a heavy woolen ulster, 
obviously not new, and her very small 
feet, shod in sensible English health 
shoes and woolen stockings, were neatly 
placed, one a little in front of the other, 
on the Esplanade pavement, after the 
reserved and decorous fashion taught to 
young girls in convents many years ago. 
Decidedly her feet and hands were the 
only small features about her. Her 
head, snugly wrapped in a crocheted 
worsted scarf, was extremely large and 
her eyes were of such great depth and 
brilliance as to be the one thing about 
her to be remembered many years after 
meeting her. Her hair was her one neg- 
ligible feature, for she had none; under- 
neath the wrappings of the worsted 
scarf could be discovered an enormous 
pompadour wig. 

“I wash my head as easily as I wash 
my face,” she used to say to despairing 
women who complained of hair wash- 
ing difficulties when travelling—but the 
cause of the baldness, which had pre- 
sumably been premature, she was care- 
ful, on no account, ever to mention of 
divulge. 

Seated upon the Esplanade bench on 
that November afternoon, she was 4 
personality to be observed and reckoned 
with. She was not beautiful; the figure, 
judging from the tiny hands and feet, 
might once have been delicate and 
sprightly, but now it was overburdened 
with flesh and one felt sure when she 
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walked, her movements would be, as 
indeed they were, cumbersome and 
awkward. She was not distinguished; 
she had no style, and yet there was that 
quality about her designated by some, 
for want of a better term, as arresting. 
One did not pass her without a slacken- 
ing of one’s step and a desire, if one 
possessed the experiencing tempera- 
ment, to “get her story.” 

She was accustomed to being ob- 
served. In Paris, in the little American 
towns where she had sometimes spent 
her all too brief holidays, on ship board, 
in railway trains, and now often in the 
last three years in Pau, it had been the 
same. People had looked with interest 
at the ponderous figure, the slight limp, 
the well-worn clothes, the tightly rolled 
umbrella, the intense pallor of the skin 
and the wonderful eyes. She had grown 
used to it. Why only this afternoon 
two American ladies passing close to 
her bench had remarked, one to the 
other, when they had thought they were 
safely out of her hearing, “Wonderful 
old women one sees over here—I’d like 
to get the story back of that face.”” And 
the other had replied, “Better be care- 
ful—she might know English.” 

She had heard them, but she had not 
been in the least annoyed by their re- 
marks. Know English—well, there had 
been days on end in America when she 
had not spoken anything else. Rather 
amusing, oddly constructed, strongly ac- 
cented English to be sure, but ever de- 
lightfully fluent and free. And her face, 
she smiled rather ironically, looked, 
they had said, as if it might have a story 
back of it. Well! nearly any face, be- 
longing to anybody over fifty years old, 
had or should have in it the elements of 
a story. Nothing particularly original 


about that, and certainly Mme. Ram- 
bouillet was well over fifty. 

“I was born in Paris on the Rue St: 
Honoré under the regime of the last 
Napoleon in 1849,” she had often told 
her friends, ‘““when Paris,” she would 
continue, ‘was a very clean town. Why 
clean? Because any town is cleaner un- 
der a monarchy than under a Republic, 
my dears!” 

Yes, she had lived a very long time, 
and life had dealt her blow after blow, 
and she had gone on taking the blows, 
sometimes rather rebelliously, some- 
times rather stoically, often with consid- 
erable talk about their inconvenience, 
but always with her head up, and, as 
the years passed, with more humour, 
more poise, more philosophy. 

Pauline Rambouillet had had a won- 
derfully secure and happy childhood. 
Indeed it had given little indication of 
the storm and stress that were to be her 
portion, especially in the early and late 
twenties. She had had one brother Paul, 
two years older than herself. She had 
been thinking of him as she had dressed 
in her little pension bedroom that after- 
noon. Some mention of South African 
Cingalese troups being quartered for a 
few weeks in Pau had occasioned those 
thoughts. He had died nearly sixty 
years before in Algeria. What worry 
he had caused her parents in the old 
days in Paris before he had left them 
when he and she were both young! 

In retrospect, she could see her mother 
now, standing rather white and shaking, 
candle in hand, in her little bedroom in 
her father’s hotel in Paris, and in 
memory hear her saying, “Pauline, it is 
three o'clock, my darling, and have you 
any idea where your brother Paul is?” 
And in memory she could hear herself 
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replying as she so often had, “God and 
the saints know, Maman!’’ She had 
been’ more pious and devout in those 
early days than now. 

Strange how parents worry about 
their children, the same then as today. 
Wending her way that afternoon to- 
ward the city, she had wondered if 
she had ever caused her mother as much 
worry as her brother had. Well, there 
had been the brief affair with that Ger- 
man boy, Franz, inferior in position, 
perhaps, to her family, but tremendous 
when it came to fun and humour. My! 
those were the days—when they had 
danced in the streets together at fete 
time! Once they had staked their all 
on a lottery ticket and she had won that 
huge prize of the salad bowl; Franz had 
worn it home on his head like a hat; 
and they had danced together in front 
of her father’s hotel and the servants 
had come out to see and laugh at them! 

Wonderful carefree days! She had 
graduated from the Ecole Normale and 
Franz from some technical institute. 
She had really loved him very much, 
but, of course, there was no need to 
think of their being married. Her par- 
ents had seen to that and had chosen an 
exceedingly nice young Frenchman for 
her, not very rich, but of better family 
than herself and altogether an excellent 
fellow. She had not known him very 
well, for that bad business, the Franco- 
Prussian War, had come before they 
had been engaged even a month, and 
he had been one of the first to go. “He 
wrote me by pigeon and he wrote me 
by balloon,” she would tell you. “And 
when Strasbourg was taken he sent me 
a wreathe of immortelles and I never 
did see him any more . . .” Then, aft- 
er a pause, “It was the tuberculosis, he 


did not wish me to see him so changed, 
best perhaps for both.” . . . 

Yes, a singularly difficult and disin- 
tegrating business, that War. She was 
twenty-one at the time and her parents 
had been extremely concerned as to 
where to send her. Might not the city 
be occupied by the Germans? Best not 
to have an attractive young girl under 
one’s roof, especially when one’s roof 
was a hotel in the very center of Paris. 
So they had sent her and her best 
friend, Blanche Tilleul, up into Nor- 
mandy. Better have them safely lodged 
with two good French peasants than 
exposed to the dangers of Paris. 

But the Germans came to Normandy 
shortly after she and Blanche took up 
their residence with M. and Mme. Matr- 
plot. “Every night they would come, 
and take the old couple out of their bed 
and occupy that bed themselves, those 
vermin,” she would say whenever any- 
one drew her on to talk about those war 
days. ‘Exciting for both of us, Blanchie 
and me. We built ourselves the little 
trap door from the kitchen into the 
basement below, and there we heard 
those soldiers night after night walking 
above our heads. We fear, yes, the 
first night, but as time passes we sleep 
with our arms about each other as care- 
free as in the Rue St. Honoré at 
home.” ... 

And then when the war was over she 
had gone back to Paris, but Paris was 
not the same. Antoine, her fiancé, was 
gone, Paul was gone, the family for- 
tune was depleted, the hotel was 
changed, and her mother, that was the 
worst of all, was ill of amnesia—all her 
memory gone. 

“Mme. Rambouillet, this is yout 
daughter, Pauline, come home to you 
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safe and sound,” her friends said to her 
mother, but from the unseeing eyes no 
look of recognition and from the pitiful 
voice, “Pauline, who is she?” 

And, then, what to do for money? 
Well, she could teach French, she was 
well educated, and an opportunity had 
come to teach it very soon, in Wales— 
a strange bleak country—in a boarding 
school full of stolid Welsh girls, not 
the least interested in the French lan- 
guage. And there she had met Mr. 
Merrit, a teacher in the same school, 
and in an incredibly short time they 
had decided to be married. Well, she 
had always believed in marriage, and he 
had been an odd helpless man very 
much in need of looking after. 

They had come to America together 
and from New York almost immediate- 
ly had gone west to the little town of 
Chandlersville, Ohio. There, Mr. Mer- 
rit, instead of sticking to the idea of 
going into business, had decided to be- 
come a Protestant minister and so al- 
most over night she had become a min- 
ister’s wife. How peculiar it had all 
been, how bewildering those first weeks 
and months! She had written long let- 
ters to her friend, Blanche Tilleul, in 
Paris. She had thought often of that 
correspondence; she was thinking about 
it now. Chandlersville was small, but 
it was such an exciting town! If she 
had married her Frenchman, she would 
have lived in Paris in an apartment 
somewhere in the Passy district, on the 
top floor perhaps, had a large family, 
and made and consumed great quanti- 
ties of onion soup and mended innumer- 
able stockings, gone to mass on Sunday, 
and life would have been quiet and 
simple. 

But Chandlersville, why anything 
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could happen at any time and with sur- 
prising frankness there! Children were 
born, it seemed, very suddenly and you 
had to go in and help whether you knew 
how or not. And funerals were such 
intimate and personal experiences, real- 
ly very terrible, not like the ceremonials 
at San Sul pice or the Madeline, with the 
mass, simple or elaborate as the case 
might be, the ponderous condolences, 
the lists of guests, the wreaths, the in- 
cense, the chanting. . . . . 

Life was so plain and tragic there in 
America, and things happened so fast 
and you knew all about them. And very 
soon tragic things began to happen to 
her. She had two little children, both 
girls, Marie and Virginie, and Marie 
had died of scarlet fever. Better not 
be too reminiscent about that time. She 
could remember all they had done dur- 
ing the little child’s illness, but nothing 
after her death for several weeks—she 
had been so numb and dead to feeling. 
And then, in about a month, Mr. Merrit 
had gone away with that strange 
woman no one knew very well; she 
could remember meeting her just once 
after some church service, and he had 
never come back, and she was left alone 
with little Virginie. 

People who knew her said she was 
very calm in those days, very sensible, 
very self-contained. She had taken a 
room for herself and little Virginie, re- 
sumed her maiden name, and had set- 
tled down to teaching French exactly as 
though that had been the thing she had 
been planning to do all along. 

And for over twenty years she had 
continued to teach French in one town 
or another. Finally, she had secured a 
position in a little provincial college, 
and had gone on teaching it there for 
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another twenty years. And she had 
been very successful; the students had 
really loved her very much. To be sure, 
they had never loved the French lan- 
guage very profoundly. They had 
worked for some odd contrivance 
known as credits and had managed “‘to 
get by,” as they said. Only occasionally 
some boy or girl, a little more interested 
than the rest, had asked her an extra 
question about the work of Racine, or 
Beranger, or Lamartine, but not very 
often. But they had loved her. She 
had been their advisor, confessor, de- 
fender, companion, friend. “A good 


scout,” the boys had called her—and 
“awfully interesting and kind-hearted” 
had been the comment from the girls. 
Her daughter had grown up into a 
rather silly young girl, and had married 
and gone on being a still more silly and 
undeveloped woman, nursing her ail- 


ments and enjoying them, and as hypo- 
chondriacs frequently do, giving birth 
to six very healthy, very lively children. 
She had died in middle life, and Mme. 
Rambouillet had brought up and pro- 
vided for that noisy inconsequential 
brood for years. . . . 

There was a letter from one of her 
granddaughters on the table in her pen- 
sion bedroom now. She had read it 
very hastily before starting out to walk. 
She thought about it again and about 
all of Virginie’s children. What an out- 
fit they were, she mused rather ruefully. 
Not one with the slightest claim to dis- 
tinction or manners. No thrift, no 
savoir faire, no dignity, no reverence 
among any of them. 

Reverence—her honest mind stum- 
bled thoughtfully over that word. Well, 
she was not so very pious herself. God 
and religion and church had been done 


for her these many years—in fact, with 
the sudden disappearance of that godly 
man, Mr. Merrit. But for the young, 
well, religion was most appropriate. To 
have seen just one of her granddaugh- 
ters, veiled and gloved for her first 
communion—or better, to have had one 
of her grandsons an acolyte; either one 
would have been very good form and 
consoling. 

“Get me a room near a Catholic 
church,”” she had once said to a loved 
American friend who was helping her 
to settle in a little lake-side town for 
the summer. When the friend had 
asked, ‘Why near the church?” she had 
said, “Because it makes the mostolgie 
less, my angel.” Strange about that 
homesickness! It had been perfectly 
devastating at times—for the first fif- 
teen years or so. Then it had lessened 
and had been forgotten and she had de- 
clared over and over again that America 
was dearer to her than France. And 
she had loved its energy and resource- 
fulness and generosity and mutual help- 
fulness very much. 

But it had come back to her, that 
nostolgie, in the very late years. That 
picture postcard some friend had hastily 
scribbled from Paris, or that greeting 
card with Bonne Année or Joyeux Noél 
that some one had sent her. What stabs 
they had given her! And she had come 
back to France with its austerities, its 
economies, its taste, its courtesies, its 
beautiful country side, its civilization. 
And she had not regretted it. They 
were very kind to her at the pension, 
especially the American tourists who 
came and went—very kind, very inter- 
ested. And the servants, too, they were 
most kind and attentive. She would go 
back there now, walking slowly down 
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the Rue Maréchal Joffre to the tram 
center, find her tram, go to the very end 
of the line, walk a block to the pension, 
slip into the brightly lighted hall and 
into her own little bedroom on the 
ground floor. The servant always re- 
membered to mend the fire for her at 


five o'clock; it would be burning bright- 
ly, she would take off her wraps, cover 
Fifi, the canary, for the night, glance 
through that careless letter from her 
granddaughter again and sit down and 
read L’Illustration until dinner. 


The Dust Knows 
D’Nova 


Here, in the dust, obliterated eyes 
Eternally their ageless vigils keep. 
No step of mine thru vale, on hillside steep, 
But feels their gaze loosed to the curving skies. 
The breast of nature cradles them in guise 
Of grass and tree and vines that softly creep 
On crumbling walls, where tendrils, curling, peep 


Thru crevices where rain-washed litter lies. 


Swift centuries have marched the road of time, 
And in their day saw many come and go; 
Saw tragedies, romances; saw the vast 
Activities that end in death’s cold rime; 
Despite all these, still lives the ancient glow 
In dust retaining knowledge to the last. 
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FARM IN WINTER 


FARM IN WINTER 


The Farmer and Capitalism 


ConrAD H. HAMMAR 


{Editor's note: Dr. Hammar concludes his study 
of the agrarian movement with a discussion of the 
contemporary problems of agriculture. In the au- 
tumn issue of the University Review, Dr. Hammar 
traced the historical background of these problems. ] 


HE FARM- LABOR MOVEMENT. 

Among the three groups that 

have in the past counted them- 
selves at one time or another at odds 
with the capitalistic system—the labor- 
ers, consumers and farmers—there has 
been little joint action. Much of the 
strength of capitalism results because 
its opponents have had so little success 
in combining for reform. They have 
not been able to combine either because 
their objectives are different or because 
their interests clash. 

An aggressive movement of farmers 
and consumers combined as a counter 
thrust to capitalistic control of society 
has never occurred. First and foremost, 
farmers are producers interested in high 
prices for their products and high re- 
turns for themselves. Consumer desire 
for low prices for these same products 
is directly antagonistic to farmer inter- 
est in the same matter. Farmer reform 
movements have sought (1) to improve 
the bargaining position of farmers and 
(2) to impose a degree of competition 
on other industries similar to that in 
which the farmer himself was subject. 
These objectives are different from 
those of the usual consumer movement 
which aims chiefly to replace produc- 
tion for profit by production for use. 

The objectives of labor, too, have 
been quite different from those of farm- 
ers. The deeper objectives of labor 
have been the outright control of the 


production machine by the laborers 
themselves, an objective toward which 
farmers have never been particularly 
sympathetic. The milder program of 
the American Federation of Labor (the 
strongest labor organization in the 
United States) for collective bargain- 
ing, shorter hours, higher pay, better 
working conditions, has been of shal- 
low interest only to farmers. Indeed, 
the Federation has made no particular 
appeal for farmer support of its pro- 
ram. 

While there is much opinion to the 
contrary it is probably true that there 
is a great community of economic in- 
terest between farmers and laborers. 
Previous opinion held that the all im- 
portant consideration for wage earners, 
cheap food, conflicted with the farmers’ 
desire for high prices. Farmers, it was 
also said, were on the side of low wages 
since that meant low costs for the ar- 
ticles of industry which they wished to 
purchase. These propositions have an 
appearance of validity but it is quite 
equally true that wage earners are the 
farmers’ best customers. If wages are 
low, wage earners can pay no more 
than poor prices for food and certainly 
few other circumstances could be so 
destructive to high farm product prices. 

In point of fact, from 1924 to 1935 
the money incomes of industrial work- 
ers, in manufacturing, railroads and 
mining, on the one hand, and of the 
value of farm marketings on the other, 
have moved in remarkable unison. Low 
total wages have meant low farm prices 
and low farm incomes. 
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Furthermore, farmers’ products ex- 
change for the products of industry 
most advantageously when industrial 
products are abundant in relation to 
farm products. Industrial products are 
most abundant when employment is 
full and wages high rather than the 
other way around. From the dynamic 
or operational viewpoint, therefore, the 
farmer found that he was prosperous 
when labor was prosperous and not the 
reverse. The truth is that both prosper- 
ed when national income was large and 
suffered together when national income 
fell. 

Farmers are, therefore, out of sym- 
pathy, on the whole, with labor on the 
proposition of who should control the 
means of production but in sympathy 
with labor in the desire to keep the 
system functioning at a high level of 
output. The two can, therefore, join 


hands to restore effective competition, 
and to fight monopoly, excessive con- 
centration of wealth and of economic 
control and abuses of private (particu- 
larly corporate) property. These are 
important aspects of economic reform. 


II 

Because farmers stand with capital- 
ists on the maintenance of the status 
quo in regard to the control of the 
means of production but with laborers 
against monopoly and the concentration 
of control, they have acted in past 
decades as a political balance wheel. 
That is, they have fought or been un- 
moved by the extremists in both groups. 
The immense political importance of 
farmers makes their support a matter of 
prime concern to the contesting camps. 


No important political party or move- 
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ment has failed to court farmer good- 
will. 

On the whole, farmers have exercised 
their franchise in favor of traditional 
competitive capitalism and have been 
regarded by government and society as 
capitalists rather than as laborers. Farm 
relief, for instance, has never meant the 
same thing as relief for the unemploy- 
ed. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, for instance, called for a res- 
toration of farm prices to a 1909-1914 
price parity level. Farm prices, or bet- 
ter, purchasing power, in the 1909 to 
1914 period were relatively high and 
a restoration of such a level of purchas- 
ing power would mean large profits for 
many farmers. For the unemployed, 
chiefly laborers, relief has meant only 
enough money for subsistence, though 
upon government sponsored public 
works projects, where organized skilled 
workers were employed, wages paid 
were much above the subsistence level. 
Many of these public works projects 
were organized to give relief. 

The tendency to regard agriculture as 
a stabilizing force in the political econ- 
omy of the country is even greater 
under the extreme forms of state capi- 
talism as these are encountered in Italy 
and Germany. Solicitude for the tradi- 
tional small proprietor forms of agrti- 
cultural tenure and operation have been 
a marked character of such govern- 
ments. The late economist, Wilfredo 
Pareto, expounded the Italian Fascist 
attitude toward agriculture when he 
said, “Farmers are the chief element of 
stability in the nation, and a govern- 
ment has little choice between resting 
squarely upon them or upon ‘revolu- 
tionary’ elements: suspended in the air 
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between them it cannot survive.”? Un- 
fortunately, there is reason to believe 
that the motives that dictate this solici- 
tude for agriculture in Fascist countries 
are to insure a voting strength and a 
suficient volume of public opinion 
favorable to the maintenance of the 
status quo in relation to the distribution 
of wealth, income and economic power. 
It represents, in other words, a courting 
of farmer sympathy for continued con- 
trol of society by capitalists and thus an 
alignment of farmers with business and 
industrial interests against laborers and 
consumers. 


Ill 

In the United States, while farmer 
opinion has been, in the main, conserva- 
tive and favorable to the capitalists, 
farmers have, on occasion, participated 
with laborers in liberal reform move- 
ments of some importance. The Farm- 
er-Labor Party in Minnesota and the 
LaFollette Progressives in Wisconsin 
have had a degree of success in unify- 
ing farmer and laborer interest. In 
North Dakota the non-partisan league 
has made a like attempt. Agriculture 
is a powerful industry in these states. 
In all three states these parties have 
pressed for an extension of public own- 
ership and operation of certain mono- 
polized industries or public utilities, a 
greater public control over natural re- 
sources, and have looked with favor 
upon consumer cooperation, minimum 
wage laws and greater state responsi- 
bility for employment insurance. Re- 
cently, the late Governor Olson of Min- 
nesota, a Farmer-Laborite, made an al- 


most unprecedented refusal to employ 
7Quoted by McGuire, Constantine E., Italy's Interna- 


tional Economic Position. The MacMillan Company, 
New York, 1926, p. 118 n. 
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State troops in the interests of owners 
and operators in two very important 
strikes in the Twin Cities. 

However, in these three states the 
farmers who side with labor are those 
whose interests are most nearly like 
those of labor. Farmer support for the 
Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota is, for 
instance, notoriously weak in the richer 
agricultural counties of the southern 
part of the State and comes chiefly 
from the poorer cut-over counties of the 
northern part of the State. This cir- 
cumstance is in keeping with the known 
tendency for farmers in sections where 
farming is both poor and uncertain be- 
cause of poor soil, periodic drought, or 
other natural catastrophes to cleave to 
the more radical of the farmers’ organ- 
izations. Farmer-labor co-operation on 
political issues is almost unheard of in 
the eastern industrial states where farm 
income is more stable than it is in the 
surplus producing areas of the Middle- 
West. 

Even in the Middle-West, however, 
the alliance between farmers and labor- 
ers does not antidate by many years the 
post-war depression year 1921 and, 
while it has been deepened by the 
severe depression of the early 1930's, it 
is likely to prove temporary. Some of 
the developments of the depression, 
such as the growth of tenancy in some 
districts, the great decline in ownership 
equities and the wholesale loss of own- 
ership through foreclosure almost 
everywhere, and the increasing class of 
permanent agricultural laborers, have 
moved considerable sections of the farm 
population into greater sympathy with 
labor. A return to more normal price 
relationships will mitigate these effects, 
though the process may take decades 
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and the lost ground may never be re- 
gained. 


IV 

In the cotton South there is appearing 
a growing separation between an own- 
ing capitalist class and the tenants and 
farm laborers. Some southern states, 
notably Alabama, Georgia and North 
Carolina, are industrializing rapidly 
and, hence, have large urban labor 
groups. Future farmer-labor move- 
ments may, therefore, shift from the 
northern states of the Middle-West to 
the southern states. If such develop- 


ments occur, however, they will be asso- 
ciations of farm laborers with industrial 
laborers and as such will differ from 
the farmer-labor parties of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin where the participating 
farmers are more often owners. 

In the contest for farmer support the 


capitalist sympathizers have so far had 
one powerful ally that must be men- 
tioned as a further point. Farmers are 
wedded to tradition and much of labor 
politics involves great departures from 
tradition. Capitalism, on the other 
hand, has become traditional. 


An analysis of the actual political behavior 
of farmer and labor legislators has indicated 
that they were least disposed to cooperate 
upon the types of issues which were usually 
referred to as “moral.” These questions— 
prohibition, sex, gambling, the regulation of 

rsonal conduct—are those which are usu- 
ally felt most deeply, and opinions regarding 
which are maintained most tenaciously. 
Moreover, these were shown to be the ques- 
tions upon which farmers are most in agree- 
ment among themselves. If, then, questions 
of this character are to dominate American 
politics during the near future, it appears un- 
likely that urban workers and farmers will 
be brought into the same alignment.? 


"Rice, Stuart A., Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics. Longmans, Green and Company, 1924, p. 219. 
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Social mores change more rapidly 
among urban labor groups than among 
farmers and the schism between the two 
groups thus produced has had an effect 
in reducing their cooperation on prob- 
lems of economic reform. Perhaps the 
automobile and the moving picture will 
do much toward reducing these differ- 
ences in traditional attitudes. 

When farmers have participated in 
revolutionary economic struggles in the 
past they have done so almost exclusive- 
ly to gain control of the land. In the 
recent (1917) Russian revolution the 
peasants sided with the Soviets against 
the landlords because they were promis- 
ed the land if the Soviets were success- 
ful. When a new policy of agricultural 
collectivism was adopted by the Soviets 
about a decade later and private prop- 
erty in land abolished, there was, on the 
other hand, much bitter opposition 
from peasants who had formerly sup- 

rted the revolution. 

The only development likely to 
sweep farmers to the side of radical re- 
formists in the United States would be 
one which deprived them widely of the 
privilege of ownership. An era of satis- 
factory progress toward ownership will 
keep farmers the allies of capitalism as 
the traditional system. As allies they 
may more nearly be sympathetic neu- 
trals rather than bitter opponents to 
change but the real pressure for change 
will come from other economic groups. 


V 
ALTERNATIVES TO CAPITALISM. In 
considering the topic, ‘‘alternatives to 
capitalism,” we must depart from a 
purely critical attitude since no perfect 
alternatives to capitalism are to be 
found. The faults of capitalism may, 
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in other words, be patent and  disturb- 
ing but the faults of other systems are 
quite as disagreeable. Even more dis- 
agreeable have been the transition 
periods during the change in scenes as 
these have transpired in Russia, Italy 
and Germany. © Nevertheless, since 
nothing is more certain than change 
some attempt to assess alternatives is 
almost unavoidable. 

Capitalism is the control by private 
property owners of economic policy. A 
change from capitalism involves two 
problems. If private property owners 
are not to control who should control ? 
Secondly, how should the control be 
exercised ? 

On the question of who should con- 
trol there is really only one alternative 
and that is government. Even if con- 
sumers or laborers attempt to wrest con- 
trol from property owners they will do 
so by capturing the power of govern- 
ment. In no other way can the neces- 
sary discipline be imposed. The real 
problem, then, centers on how govern- 
ment shall exercise the increasing con- 
trol that is being thrust upon its hands, 
for the development in past decades has 
been for government to play an increas- 
ingly important role in the economic 
field. 

Governmental discipline may replace 
the capitalist discipline in almost any 
degree. In the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics of Russia private ownership 
of the means of production has been 
abolished. Government rather than 
the profit motive as disciplined by com- 
petition determines what shall be pro- 
duced and the prices at which goods 
shall be exchanged. 

In Germany and Italy under Fascist 
forms of government, private owner- 
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ship of productive resources is retained 
and even strengthened. Industry is en- 
couraged to form great monopolistic 
combinations which determine price 
and production policies with some de- 
gree of government control. In Italy 
(during the Italian-Ethiopian War), 
the government took over key war ma- 
terial industries. In both Germany and 
Italy; government control of the press 
has been such that a great number of 
newspapers have disappeared. In short, 
monopoly stifles competition but gov- 
ernment encroaches on monopoly so 
that the net result is the replacing of 
competition by governmental discipline 
much as in Russia, with this great dif- 
ference in comparison with this latter 
country, however, that much of private 
ownership is retained. 

The weakening of competition in all 
three of these countries, and in others 
that have followed in their footsteps, 
has, however, been accompanied by 
drastic measures to take its place. The 
universal dependence in both Commun- 
ist and Fascist countries has been upon 
ruthless action carried on by party mem- 
bers—the Communist party in Russia 
and the Fascist and Nazi parties in Italy 
and Germany respectively. Acts of these 
parties performed for political purposes 
cannot be distinguished clearly from 
those motivated by economic influences. 
Probably the two are inseparable. 

At any rate, there was universal re- 
sort to penal colonies, concentration 
camps, the bludgeon, forcibly adminis- 
tered castor oil, to say nothing of mur- 
der and starvation. Industrial strife in 
competitive capitalistic countries has 
often been bloody but has provided 
nothing to match the mass use of force 
and fear that has been found in Italy, 
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Germany and Russia during the early 
years of their recent economic revolu- 
tions. The alternatives to the capitalist 
discipline, in their early formative 
stages, have proved desperately ugly. 
Nearly all revolutions are. Violence 
has been the substitute for competition. 
There is grave question whether in 
either Germany or Italy any progress 
whatever has been made toward greater 
economic justice. The Russian experi- 
ment appears to have more to recom- 
mend it in that respect but the cost has 
been fearful. 

Americans appear not to have found 
the prospects of Communism or Fas- 
cism attractive, but have been tardy in 
taking steps to avoid one or the other. 
There is much opinion that we have al- 
ready gone too far in making the struc- 
ture of capitalism rigid for competition 
to function effectively again. 


VI 

The proposals relating to reforms 
that will be needed to reestablish a suc- 
cessfully functioning capitalism are 
numerous. Only their general outline 
may be suggested here. They fall into 
two broad groups: (1) those that pro- 
pose to reestablish an effective competi- 
tion by breaking down the rigidities of 
capitalism, and (2) those that propose 
to disregard these rigidities and concen- 
trate upon what are called functional 
or operational factors so as to make the 
system operate more smoothly. 

The proposal of the first group is, 
essentially, that we return to an atomis- 
tic society and to that end that we set 
out particularly to smash monopolies, 
trade unions and all other organized 
groups that prevent a free adaption to 
change and an effective functioning of 
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competition. It is this group that favors 
a stern application of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and of the later Clay. 
ton Act. To these they would add 
even stricter anti-monopoly measures, 
applying them indiscriminately to mon- 
opolies in either the capital or labor 
field. 

The cause of the group appears well 
nigh hopeless. Monopoly shades so in- 
sensibly into competition that to deter- 
mine where one begins and the other 
ends is most difficult. Some monopo- 
lies are preferable to unmitigated com- 
petition. It would, therefore, be diff- 
cult to secure a sufficient public support 
to crush monopoly and even more diffi- 
cult thereafter to police the system to 
keep them from reappearing. “It is as 
natural to combine as to compete.” 

Nevertheless, a stiffening of the 
public attitude toward the further pro- 
pagation of monopolies is one necessary 
item of the program in which the func- 
tional or operational features are the 
major element. Proposals of this latter 
kind are those relating to monetary and 
banking reforms, tax reforms, the codi- 
fication of competition in certain indus- 
tries, increased government regulation 
of natural monopolies and government 
competition where regulation is ineffec- 
tive, improved and extended informa- 
tion services of many sorts and an ag- 
gressive movement to free trade of the 
many fetters that now obstruct it. 


VII 
In much of what is proposed to im- 
prove the functioning of capitalism 
there is an obvious departure from 
laissez-faire and a clear intent to com- 
promise at some point between the in- 
formal disciplines of a strictly laissez- 
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faire system and rigorous ones of a 

highly centralized government dictator- 

ship. For two important reasons these 

functional proposals occupy a strong 
sition. 

First, they are in accord with the 
drift of public opinion as expressed, for 
instance, in much of the legislation of 
the New Deal. Indeed, New Deal leg- 
islation has probably, on the whole, in- 
creased the rigidity of society, but its 
monetary acts, its banking and credit 
legislation, its bilateral trade agree- 
ments, its intrusion of government into 
the field of electric power production, 
its extension of government ownership 
of forests, its efforts at conservation and 
many other acts testify that the opera- 
tional aspects have not been forgotten. 

Secondly, because after all that can 
be done to help it, competition will be 
a less effective discipline in an aggrega- 
tive than in an atomistic economy, the 
gradual strengthening of government 
that many of the functional reforms 
will stimulate is a most useful develop- 
ment. Unquestionably, much of the 
revolutionary violence in the upheavals 
in Germany, Italy and Russia arose be- 
cause government was not ready to 
undertake the heavy tasks laid upon it 
and because citizens of those govern- 
ments were unprepared for the abrupt 
increase in the regulatory or disciplin- 
ary activities of their governments. If 
governmental is to replace capitalistic 
discipline its growth will be less des- 
tructive and more constructive if it is an 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
gtowth. 

The United States is in a favored 
position for an evolutionary develop- 
ment. Military pressure upon it is like- 
ly to be small and mass stampedes aris- 
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ing out of a hysteria for national unity 
for either defense or aggression should 
not occur. The countty is accustomed 
to and tenacious of the democratic pro- 
cess since it is the only form of govern- 
ment the nation has ever had. Further- 
more, the country is rich and for that 
reason able to tolerate experimentation 
and even outright mismanagement for 
a time while new policies are being 
formulated. 


VIII 

AMERICAN FARMERS AND DICTATOR- 
SHIPS. There remains the difficult task 
of assessing the appeal to farmers of 
either the communist or fascist dictator- 
ships. The task is important because of 
the great political influence that the 
American farmer is rightly thought to 
have. 

For two great reasons, communism 
of the Russian type has received only 
a cold consideration from American 
farmers. First, there is in most of the 
United States no sharply defined land- 
lord class whose special land owning 
prerogatives set them aside from farm- 
ers as operators. The cotton South may 
in time prove to be a more notable ex- 
ception to this stricture than it is at 
present. But, as things stand, farmers 
cannot combine to expropriate a land- 
lord class because to do so would be so 
largely to expropriate themselves. That 
is, land ownership is diffused and large- 
ly in the hands of the farmers. 

Secondly, the land tenure system in 
the United States does not, as it did in 
Russia, invite a revolution in the in- 


‘terests of economic efficiency. The strip 


system under which the land holdings 
of the Russian peasant consisted of 
small and narrow strips in several fields 
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and often miles apart was an insur- 
mountable obstacle to efficient opera- 
tion, particularly with modern machine 
and power methods. American farm- 
ers have already attained a very respect- 
able level of efficiency of operation of 
their farms and are not likely to feel 
that they have much to gain by chang- 
ing the pattern of land use which they 
have set up or by surrendering the di- 
rection of production operations to gov- 
ernmental agents under a more highly 
collectivized system. There is reason to 
believe, on the other hand, that the 
Russian peasant will, in the long run, 
gain by the process of collectivization 
that has been going on under the So- 
viets. 

If fascism and naziism fail to appeal 
to American farmers it will be for quite 
a different reason. In both Germany 
and Italy there is a painful scarcity of 
agricultural raw materials much of 


which must be imported. Under their 
highly nationalistic economic and poli- 
tical programs and the pressure to de- 
crease their dependence upon the rest 


Verse 
BARBARA MIDDENDORF 


of the world for food, both countries 
were prepared to make great sacrifices 
to increase their agricultural output. 
For purely selfish reasons, farmers 
could be attracted to such a program 
since it inevitably meant extreme pro- 
tection of the domestic market and high 
prices for farm products. 

The American farmer has no such 
prospects of gain by the adoption of a 
nationalistic program and much pros- 
pect of intense loss. The cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, rice and hog producers of the 
United States cannot be tempted by a 
program that guarantees them sole pos- 
session of the home market. They al- 
ready have it. If, then, the propagation 
of fascist and nazi faiths depends upon 
an intense attitude of narrow national- 
ism, they are inevitably going to en- 
counter and conflict with the interna- 
tional interest of the American farmer 
and his great stake in foreign trade. 
The dictatorship program able to at- 
tract en masse American farmers has 
not yet been originated. 


The taste of wine is sweet 

Upon this sober mouth; 
Moonlight is clearer 

Now that dusk has come; 

All of the gayness gone 

Is so much gayer, 

And something I felt but knew not 
Vibrates into love. 
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To the People of Petersburg and 
Menard County’ 


EpGAR LEE MASTERS 


these centennial festivities has 

given me a happiness that I have 
no words for. I have said many times 
that no matter where life has taken me 
my heart has remained here. There are 
people in this audience who don’t know 
that my grandparents lived north of 
this town for more than sixty years, and 
that my father was state’s attorney of 
this county for eight years when I was a 
little boy. Across the street to the west 
stands the building where he had his 
law office. At one of its windows I used 
to watch the circus parades, and the 
other day I planned to see the centennial 
floats from the same window, and have 
my little boy, Hilary, now eight years 
old see it with me from that old van- 
tage point. 

I have been very happy these days 
since Monday when I arrived. There is 
a boy up on Braham’s Hill named 
Frank Blane. His nickname is Judge 
Blane. I have been playing with him. 
He has a girl friend by the name of 
Floss, and I have a girl friend by the 
name of Ellen. These two girl friends 
have been playing dolls, or something, 
while Frank and I have been smoking 
cornsilk cigarettes and drinking root 
beer and brown pop. It has been won- 
derful for me to be back in Petersburg. 
Part of the time I have been playing 
with a boy named Will Masters, who 
used to chew tobacco but has quit. 

"An unpublished paper read the afternoon of 


September 
3, 1936, on the square at the Centennial Cele- 
bration of Petersburg, Illinois. 


Te be here among you during 


I have been over America a good 
deal, in New England, in California, al- 
most everywhere, and my verdict is that 
there is no prettier town of its size in 
our country than Petersburg. And that 
isn’t all. I have known of no town that 
has been founded and governed by a 
people more genial, more progressive, 
better bred, above all, more American. 
Where could you find men more en- 
lightened, with finer dignity, manners 
and behavior than N. W. Branson, 
Samuel Blane, T. W. McNeeley, Ed- 
ward Lanning, Bee Lanning, the Ben- 
netts, L. A. Whipp, John Braham— 
and to speak of the country districts, 
where could you find better men than 
the Marbolds, the Kirbys, the Watkin- 
ses, the Kincaids, the Smoots, the Rut- 
ledges, Houghtons, the Greens, the Mc- 
Dowels and dozens of others—and al- 
low me to mention my grandfather 
Squire Davis Masters? In my rooms in 
New York I keep a picture of Anson 
Thompson, Harry Harris and some 
others whom I remember as a boy. 
They were my father’s friends. 

Petersburg has always been a pros- 
perous town. Whatever it has done it 
has done in taste. And this centennial 
is first class in every particular. You 
couldn’t expect anything else from the 
descendants of those who always did 
the right, the excellent thing; they 
came from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see. They had breeding and character. 
And now their grandsons have gone 
through the wars, and left names for 
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the Kirby-Watkins Post. They have 
mingled the life stream of Menard 
County with that of the great world. 
They are like Phil Reep with the radio, 
like George Lutringer in the halls of 
college, like Edward Lanning in the 
world of art. This is in part what 
Petersburg means to this era of 1936. 
The world is upset all around its cir- 
cumference. In America we are adrift 
from our old mooring. The men who 
were in control of Petersburg thirty-five 
years ago could not have foreseen or 
imagined this troublous period. But if 
anything can save America it will be the 
Petersburg idea and conception of life. 
Here is seed corn saved over from the 
good days, which if planted and pros- 
pered will restore our land. What we 
need is the old Americanism, never 
fully tried, and which therefore never 
failed. The American idea, by which I 
mean self-reliance, courage, integrity, 
health of mind and body, industry, 
thrift, happiness, is what we need. Let 


Night Piece 


STEPHEN HART 
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other lands have what they will, Fas- 
cism, Sovietism, Communism. I don’t 
believe in interfering with the business 
of other lands. But let us stick to the 
American idea. It was a new note in 
the world in 1776. It is new yet, be. 
cause we have not fully tried it. I don’t 
speak of Thomas Jefferson in a partisan 
way, but of him as a philosopher, who 
wanted America to be a new thing, 
freed of every old world error. Is 

of him as I would of Walt Whitman 
who stood for the American idea, or of 
Washington who fought for the inde- 
pendence by which the American idea 
could thrive. Just multiply towns like 
Petersburg over America and this 
country will right itself. I am one of 
you. I am prouder that I am sprung 
from this land than of anything else in 
my life. I have written books about 
you, with the idea of making you be- 
loved where you are not known. My 
thanks go out to you always. 


Seventy times seven they cry through the night, 
Lover to lover, love pierced with fright: 


“Whippoorwill . 
Frenzied delight! 


.. Whippoorwill...” 


The woods catch the cry 
The stars flame the sky 
And the half moon halos the bill. 


Dawn breaks the East as they sigh in their flight, 
She to her lover, he to the light: 


“Whippoorwill . 


.. Whippoorwill...” 


Gone is the night! 

The woods breathe the sigh 

The stars flee the sky 

And the ghost moon haunts the hill. 
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John Gould Fletcher 


D. A. YARNELL 


N his earlier years, John Gould 
| Fletcher wanted to be a painter; in- 

deed he even studied water color. 
Amy Lowell said of him that if he saw 
only once a landscape, a city street, he 
had the painter's gift of grasping all 
details, remembering all details. It was 
partially this skill of ‘rendering partic- 
ulars exactly” that led him to Imagism. 
The basic idea of this movement was, 
in Mr. Fletcher’s words, that the 


“whole content of a poem should be 
implicit in an image or a set of im- 
ages.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s connection with this 
movement began, as did Miss Lowell’s, 
in London, where he had gone to live 
in 1909. He was born in Little Rock, 


in the fine house of Greek revival archi- 
tecture about which he wrote in the 
poems called Ghosts of an Old House. 
He was a precocious child, beginning 
the study of Latin and German at sev- 
en, so that he read with pleasure 
Goethe and Schiller at a very early age. 
At eight, unable to read to himself be- 
cause of illness, he asked his older sister 
to read him Tennyson and to begin 
with the Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington. The two poets who 
stirred and stimulated his already strong 
yet sensitive imagination were Poe and 
Coleridge; these two continued to be 
his favorites until displaced by Whit- 
man, Shelley, Blake, and the French 
symbolists. 

After he was graduated from high 
school in Little Rock, Mr. Fletcher was 
sent to Philips Academy at Andover for 
a year and after that to Harvard. Here 


he began the study of French. The first 
poet he read was Baudelaire in transla- 
tion. Languages, however, have always 
been easy for him, and he was soon 
reading the French romantics—Lamar- 
tine, De Vigny, Hugo, De Musset, Gau- 
tier, Leconte de Lisle—but also Villon. 

Some part of his vacations from Har- 
vard was usually spent in the West, es- 
pecially the Spanish Southwest. Arizo- 
na and New Mexico have always drawn 
him. Perhaps there he feels a stability, 
a sense of the steadying presence of the 
past, rarely present in the American 
scene. 


II 

In 1906 Mr. Fletcher left Harvard, 
but he did not go abroad to live until 
1908. Then he went first to Italy— 
Venice and Rome—and afterwards to 
London. Shortly after he was settled 
in London, he made a careful study of 
Whitman, but it was more important in 
his development that he came to know 
the French symbolists. For him Ver- 
haeren was the most significant. The 
strong, rich imagination of the Belgian, 
his sensitiveness, his disdain for regular 
rhythms, his use of the Flemish scene, 
his acceptance of the complexity of the 
modern world—the American poet was 
responsive to all these. In her Tenden- 
cies in Modern American Poetry Miss 
Lowell made the often-quoted statement 
that “It used to be said that Mr. Fletcher 
made a point of reading a new French 
book every day.” Mr. Fletcher himself 
says that he read the French symbolisss 
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“avidly.” From them and from the 
theories of the London group—Hulme, 
Flint, Pound, Aldington, H. D.—who 
were experimenting with new rhythms 
and new ideas, Fletcher found what he 
needed, a new poetic mold. 

The theories of the Imagists have 
been set forth too often to be rehearsed 
here. Mr. Fletcher discussed them in 
the preface to Irradiations; Miss Low- 
ell, in her Tendencies. Recently they 
have been restated at length by Mr. 
Foster Damon in his biography of Miss 
Lowell and by Mr. Fletcher in his re- 
view of that book in the Southern Re- 
view. Furthermore, Mr. Fletcher is at 
present engaged in writing his reminis- 
cences of the group. 

It was through them that Mr. Fletch- 
er first met Miss Lowell, and the friend- 
ship, so stimulating to both, which 
lasted to the time of Miss Lowell's 


death, began. This was, Mr. Fletcher 
thinks, early in July, 1913. They cor- 
responded during the following year, 
and he saw her again in London in the 
summer of 1914, shortly before the out- 


break of war. When Miss Lowell re- 
turned to the United States, she took 
the manuscript of Irradiations, which 
she persuaded the publishing firm of 
Houghton Mifflin to issue in 1915, 
along with the first of the Imagist an- 
thologies. 

Irradiations was not the first of Mr. 
Fletcher’s books to be published. In 
1913 he had brought out at his own 
expense five little volumes, among them 
The Dominant City and The Book of 
Nature. Irradiations was followed by 
Goblins and Pagodas in 1916, and by 
other volumes in succession, including 
Breakers and Granite in 1921 and 
XXIV Elegies in 1935. 
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Late in 1914 Mr. Fletcher came back 
to the United States, to remain until he 
returned to England in 1916 to be mar- 
ried. Previously he had lived in Lon- 
don because he felt ‘that more interest- 
ing people were doing interesting 
things” there than elsewhere, but now 
the United States had become equally 
stimulating. During this stay he lived 
chiefly in Boston to be near Miss Low- 
ell, though he traveled considerably 
also. 

To what extent these poets influenced 
each other is a matter that only each 
could determine. Miss Lowell bor- 
rowed, without completely understand- 
ing, Mr. Fletcher thinks, his ‘unrelated 
method.”” This method consists of en- 
deavoring to achieve a mind entirely 
blank and then allowing to register on 
that mind, simultaneously, as many im- 
ages as possible derived from a familiar 
scene and also from one’s associations 
with it. This last, of course, implies a 
high degree of subjectivity; this element 
Miss Lowell presumably discarded as 
negligible when she renamed the meth- 
od the “‘external method.” Regardless 
of the extent to which Miss Lowell 
changed her borrowing, it served as a 
part of the stimulus which released her 
creative forces. On the other hand, the 
polyphonic prose which she invented 
and Mr. Fletcher named, he borrowed, 
to use it with especial effectiveness in 
such poems as Clipper Ships. It is pro- 
bable that the real effect of these two 
poets upon each other is not to be dis- 
cussed in terms of borrowings, but was 
rather the stimulus for the work of 
each which resulted from talk upon 
themes of common interest and from 
interplay of two striking personalities 
upon each other. 
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Ill 

Mr. Fletcher continued to live in 
London, except for occasional visits to 
the United States, until the early spring 
of 1933, when he returned to Little 
Rock. His return was the result of a 
feeling that since the World War noth- 
ing in Europe is the same, and that 
friendliness to foreigners is not com- 
monly found. In January, 1936, he was 
remarried, to Charlie May Simon, a 
well known writer of books for chil- 
dren. 

Another motive for Mr. Fletcher’s 
homecoming lies in his feeling for the 
American scene. Miss Lowell once 
wrote of him: “Mr. Fletcher's poems 
are moods, expressed in terms of na- 
ture, plus a highly fanciful point of 
view.” He believes that he is almost 
alone among contemporary poets in his 
desire to. make external nature the liv- 
ing background of his poetry, to reveal 
the American landscape as nearly every 
English poet, especially since the late 
eighteenth century, reveals England. 
Here are two of the briefest of quota- 
tions to show his loving knowledge of 
a part of the United States: 


Azaleas 
Poised pink against the limestones that dropped 
sheer 
To the green sluggish waters. 


White lakes of cotton, like moonfields on every 
side. 


These are bits of Arkansas spring and 
summer recorded with fidelity. 


IV 
Some of Mr. Fletcher's recent poems 
have shown a change in form. The 
Imagists were determined to demon- 
strate their independence of traditional 
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meters, and their adoption of free verse 
served its purpose. Now that a poet's 
right to use what rhythm he pleases is 
established, Mr. Fletcher is indifferent 
to what form he himself uses. Occa- 
sionally he writes in molds as rigid as 
that of the sonnet. He thinks that all 
the rich resources of English rhythm 
should be drawn upon. Free verse is 
not desirable for a long poem because 
it tends to become almost as monoton- 
ous as doggerel. 

In spite of Poe’s dictum that a long 
poem is likely to be versified prose, Mr. 
Fletcher has felt, since 1924 or 1925, 
that the real test of a poet is his ability 
to write sustained poetry, for the rea- 
son that it gives scope to the imagina- 
tion. He has never felt that he can 
write narrative, but he believes that 
Miss Lowell could. His Symphonies 
are not actually long poems, are less 
like symphonies with their related 
movements than like the suites of eight- 
eenth century music. Branches of Adam 
was Mr. Fletcher's first long poem; the 
second, The Legend of the Western 
Dawn, is as yet unpublished. The Epic 
of Arkansas, written for the centennial 
of the statehood of Arkansas and pub- 
lished in the centennial edition of the 
Arkansas Gazette in June, 1936, is not 
a single poem but a series of pictur- 
esque episodes written in varying 
meters. 


V 

Like Verhaeren, Mr. Fletcher is a 
poet who prefers the scenes of human 
activity to the ivory tower. Since his 
return from London, his interests in 
everyday affairs have been shown if 
such practical ways as an active part in 
raising the funds for the newly estab- 
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lished Little Rock Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by his friend, the composer, 
Laurence Powell. 

Since 1929 he has been interested in 
the Fugitive Group of Nashville, but 
chiefly because of their economic and 
social theories. With most of the group, 
now generally spoken of as the Agra- 
rians, he is in hearty sympathy. He be- 
lieves that the most serious national 
problem is the great gap in the standard 
of living between city and country, that 
its solution lies in less intensive devel- 
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opment of urban life and a fuller, richer 
progress for rural areas. 

It is upon John Gould Fletcher, poet, 
that this article has been based. John 
Gould Fletcher, critic, is unfortunately 
known to too few people. He has a 
very wide knowledge of music and art, 
but his knowledge of the literature of 
western Europe is almost encyclopediac. 
Conversation with him or listening to 
one of his rare public talks is always 
a fertile source of new ideas for the 
hearer. 


Chance Encounter 
YETZA GILLESPIE 


In an upland meadow— 
Vetch-forsaken, 
Flower-confused 

And fox-taken— 

My feet were lost. 

Giddy with yellow 
Daisy-fires, 

I reeled through fennel 
Into briars 

Where four feet crossed. 
Eying me gravely 

A black and tan hound 
Made a frozen whimpering sound,— 
Then suddenly curled 

A coral tongue 

Across my cheek 

Before he swung 

Into mysterious pursuit. 
The sudden interrupted breath, 
Borrowed lung from lung, 
Was sweet. 

He had partaken 

Of summer, by dint 

Of snapping yarrow 

And lavender mint. 


Selling a First Edition “Massillon” 


ANNE SUTTON 


NE hundred and _ seventy-five 
( ) visas: the agent told me they 

were worth, these twelve slender 
volumes of a first edition of Massillon’s 
Sermons and Funeral Orations, with 
their old leather binding and gilt letter- 
ing, their difficult old print and en- 
trancing odor of old paper. I looked at 
them with great respect, because for 
the first time the thought of money 
which is alien to my impractical soul 
and therefore awe-inspiring, had sud- 
denly associated itself to a life-long 
feeling for tradition and the love for 
books and all they stood for in my 
memories. But money—one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, to be exact— 
that was something very tangible, some- 
thing to ward the wolf from the door, 
something to help the children through 
college. It gave me a sense of security 
to think that I had that much actual 
cash on my book-shelves. 

And then the day came when I no 
longer felt that I had a right to keep 
such valuable books. If they were really 
worth that much, I should sell them. 
Family heirlooms were difficult, of 
course. You could always tell your con- 
science—and rightly so—that you did 
not own them yourself, but only held 
them in trust for future generations. 
But twelve volumes of “Massillon,” 
which had no sentimental family con- 
nection, since they were bought from 
the estate of an old priest, whom it had 
not been my privilege to know, volumes 
which were only food for my soul be- 
cause of the associations they evoked, 


and whose print was so difficult that I 
could derive no spiritual comfort there- 
from, these I felt I must sacrifice to the 
cause of rearing this beloved present 
generation. 

However, I packed them with a 
heavy heart and carried them with me 
to Los Angeles. An identical set to this 
had stood on the shelves of the quiet, 
peaceful convent library abroad, where 
as a girl I had pored over precious 
manuscripts and century-old books, 
while the fragrance of incense came 
through the gothic windows from the 
chapel below where the nuns chanted 
their matins. Other memories too they 
brought of the library of an old ances 
tral castle among moors and silent for- 
ests, where tiers of precious old books 
brought a sense of peace and stability. 
Beauty, tradition, security—all these 
were represented by old books, and now 
in a day and world which suddenly 
seemed topsy-turvy, they would trans- 
mute these spiritual values into money, 
the only agent which could provide 
peace and safety in these shifting, un- 
certain times. 

In Los Angeles, I inquired about a 
shop dealing in old books and was 
generally and immediately referred to 
Dawson's. The instant I stepped into 
the store I felt miles away from the 
nerve-wearing hurry and confusion of 
modern Los Angeles. Here quiet 
reigned, here were shelves of friendly 
books that gave one a feeling of home 
and peace; even the faces of the men 
and women who bent over them were 
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different from those of the people out- 
side, so much so that they seemed to 
belong to a different race. 

A scholarly young man inquired after 
my wishes. He looked through the 
books carefully, noting their good 
points and their bad, touching them 
with the touch of a lover of books. 
This thought at least was comforting: 
no one would buy a set of Massillon’s 
Sermons and Funeral Orations except a 
true book-lover. Massillon, Mascaron, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Fénelon, Fléchier 
—the names of the six great orators of 
the Siecle de Louis Quatorze kept ring- 
ing in my mind as I had learned them 
in the far-off convent school. And now 
this last tangible link was to pass from 
my hands. 

I sternly suppressed the feeling of 
panic that took possession of me and 
squared my shoulders all for the cause 
of acquiring one hundred and seventy- 
five precious dollars. Of course, I was 
not absolutely set on one hundred and 
seventy-five. I would take less. Even 
one hundred and twenty-five, even one 
hundred, yes, even eighty. Just so it 
was a fairly substantial sum that would 
help the family exchequer. 

“How much are they worth?” I 
asked. 

“I hope I won't disappoint you,” said 
the nice young man hesitantly, “but we 
could not offer you more than five, or 
perhaps seven, dollars for them.” 

“Really!” I said, not at all sadly. 

“Yes. You see, the edition is not per- 
fect. And even perfect ones of that 
time sell for very little more. See this 
‘Madame de Maintenon’ in perfect con- 
dition: it sells for only fifteen dollars, 
this ‘Bossuet’ for ten, this ‘Massillon’ 
for eight. That is what they sell for. 


We have to buy for less. And they are 
all in a better state of preservation than 
yours.” 

I looked at them entranced and 
wished I had come to buy instead of 
to sell. 

“I am sorry,” said the young man 
again apologetically, as he carefully 
wrapped up my books. 

“Oh, please, you need not be,” I 
said, not quite succeeding in keeping 
the relief and elation out of my voice. 
“Now I can take them home and not 
feel guilty about keeping them myself.” 

“I can’t sell you one of these?” he 
asked. 

“Not today, thank you. I shall be 
back in the future, I hope.” 

As I turned away a thought struck 
me and I could not refrain from saying: 
“That agent told me one hundred and 
seventy-five.” 

“An agent for old books?” 

“No, oh, no; one who sold me an 
expensive new encyclopedia.” 

He smiled. 

“Salesman psychology?” 
amused. 

“I’m afraid it looks like it. You 
probably felt very good to think you 
owned over three hundred dollars worth 
in two sets of books.” 

“That is true. And I still do. Only 
now the values have shifted back again 
where they belong.” 

And I carried my heavy bag back to 
Colorado again happy and well-con- 
tent. When once more the twelve 
brown leather volumes stood in the fa- 
miliar corner of the book-shelves, the 
children and I looked at them with 
deep satisfaction. And by a strange al- 
chemy of the spirit they held in them 
now also the essence of mission bells 


I asked, 
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and the bookish atmosphere of that 
delightful shop, in addition to the age- 
old memories of over-the-sea cloisters 
and grey old castles—an essence that 
was mingled with the familiar comfort 
of home and children’s faces, and the 


Ballad of the Catamount 
EDWIN ForD PIPER 


sound of the sheep-bells on sage-grown 
mesas below rocky, wooded mountains. 
Our “Massillon” had become a very 
tangible piece of home and was now 
very much a family tradition. 


Big dog, little dog and howling hound 
Made the bushes bend with sound. 


The hound limped back to the lantern light 
But Shep and the spaniel died in the fight. 


It was late for service to begin 
When the preacher came with the catamount skin. 


He nailed the bleeding skin to the wall, 
Saying, ‘The way shall be safe for all.” 


The prayers and the singing shook the logs, 
And they cried for the death of two good dogs. 


Though most are gone who might forget 
The schoolhouse carries the blood mark yet. 


Anecdotal Platitude 
EDWIN ForD PIPER 


Abel ran a herd, and Cain broke sod, 
And the harvest angered the herdsman’s god. 


Cain’s wife planted a radish and a rose, 
And a branching hope that grows and grows. . . 


Pasture, garden, nester, herder— 
The ritual juggles with move and murder. 
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Telephone— Three A. 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


It may have been the clock 

Which misled first Mr. Darwin in one direction, 

And, later, Mr. Freud in another. 

Minutes out of seconds, minutes into hours; 

Moving hand and friendly tick 

Corroborating the common hope and fallacy 

That time and experience (even life) are correlated; 

That there are emergence, development, consecutivity, meaning. 

Naturally enough, modern man, grown timorous with intellect, 

Feels safer in a pattern of causes and orderly processes. 

He thinks he knows where he stands in a pattern 

And where he is going from here. 

The clock—benign invention of a humanitarian— 

Keeps constantly in his eyes and ears, the philosophy 

Which reduces his fear and comforts his ego; 

Enabling him to regard as consecutive, processed and purposed, 
His dates with the landlord and the General Manager; at the bank, the 
altar, and later (if She is not too modern) the font; the speakeasy and 
Mother’s Day; at Reno, the ticker tape and the Mortuary Parlor. 


His episodes and ephemera seem to him to occur in time. 
He conceives of them as a continuity and dubs it his “life.” 


It probably was the clock 

Which misled first Mr. Darwin and later Mr. Freud: 
For even scientists are not void of timidity; 

They, too, feel safest in a pattern. 


Even without that telephone call (of which more later) 

_ Doubts were. abiding in me; doubts 

That life—vast, varied, disconnected— 

Can be snared in a design; 

Or that experience is dependent on time and place. 
Such doubts arising normally in the mind of one who frequently break- 
fasts at midnight; takes a constitutional before dinner to watch dawn 
break on East River; lets the calendar stay at June when it’s September; 
rarely knows a date or keeps one; whose memory is a gallery packed 
full of episodes, each framed and separated from its neighbors by blank 
wall space on four sides of it; and who knows that their dates were un- 
important, and their consecutiveness less so:—who disbelieves that the 
continuity writers of Hollywood could make anything of them. So lit- 
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tle there of Cecil de Mille’s Ten Commandments. No part for Ronald 
Colman or Jean Harlow. Episodes. Hard lights; dark flashes; sharp 
etching and impressionistic motley. Little canvases, each framed on 
four sides. They might blend as easily as might Zuloaga’s nudes choir 
on a Burne Jones stairway; or Salemme’s Paul Robeson be niched in a 
church in Philadelphia. 


The hour hand moved toward three. 

A late moon let a handful of silver fall 

On the pane and the sycamore bough. 

It is a time of silence in this quarter. 

The family hotel opposite is dark, its radios bedded with the bachelor’s canary. 
The two elderly importers on the east court 
Ceased clicking billiard balls on the felt sward 

By their open window five hours ago, 

And carried heads very like them to the pillows. 
Blessed silence of cessation, all mechanisms quiet! 
The sky is a silver brow with eyes of cloud; 
Only light and shadow move in the court, 

The only sound is the music of light and shadow. 
Cessation. The poised night. 

Then, in the dark hall, the clamant telephone. 


The voice names itself. 

“Yes, of course, I remember you.” 

(I met him once six years ago.) 

There are eight of them, he tells me: 

Eight discontinuous atoms, 

Runners of land and sea and air, 

Flotsam of a world, 

In a room at a club 

Where adventurers gather betimes from the four corners 

To strut briefly in tuxedos and fancy ties; revel in taxis and cafes and women 
with style and jargon, 

(Glamorous girls with gimmy eyes, mascara lashes, plucked eyebrows and rasp- 
berry porcelain finger-nails. ) 

And to wangle the kudos out of some Stall-fed Romantic 

To set them again on the trail that never ends. 

(Never ends because it curves back like the billows— 

Unrest without goal—motion timeless, unpurposed—and place immaterial.) 

All the addresses they've had 

Could scarcely be crammed into a page of news print. 

These are the last ports of call, 

As the voice gives them over the wire: 

Elephant Island, Antarctica; Persia; Abyssinia; and Elephant Point, Alaska; 

Siberia; Siam; Saskatchewan; Salvador. 
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“1924, just before I went to Chile. Have you changed much?” “No! 
Where next for you?” “China, maybe. Been around the East a lot 
these years. Got some great pictures. Komodo. The big lizards. Say! 
You ought to see those Bali girls! Shipped a lot of film to Hollywood 
yesterday. They'll fix up a sort of continuity; link up the incidents with 
captions. Do wonders out on the Coast now, in the studios. Here's 
another chap wants to talk to you.” [‘‘Look out for that stuff. Think 
of the price.” “Oh ship me somewhere east—" “Shut up!”} “Can 
you hear me? It’s a bit noisy in here. Ahem. Oh no! nothing like 
that! A little snack after dinner. Food was kind of dry. Ahem. I 
hope it wasn’t too late in the evening to call you?” “Of course not.” 
“Well, we were talking about you. Ahem. So first we thought we'd 
go down and get you. But some of the fellows were kind of tired— 
{No! Get away from this phone. You're in no condition. I don’t 
show it.} Ahem. There was a little interruption here. Beg pardon? 
Yes. That's right—eight years since I saw you. Oh married? Yes. 
Two. Never seen the youngest. Three years old. Just a minute—I’ve 
got their pictures here. Want to show them to you. [Pause] Well, 
well—I must have left them in my other suit. Ahem. With her folks 
in Idaho. Kind of hoped I'd get out that way, but I met up with 
Allan first day I struck the club. Going with him to Turkistan. Yes. 
Ahem. Taking a man from Hollywood. Eh? Yes. Get it all linked 
up. Seems important to have a Continuity. Ahem. 

[Here! You'd better not try to talk to her! You're in a worse con- 

dition than —” ‘“Who shezso? huh? Jesh one queshon I wanna ash 

her. Jesh one ques—} 
“Shon I wanna ash you. They don’ know. I don’ know. Here we are. 
[‘‘Better leave him alone. Maybe she won't notice.”"} Here I am. 
Comin’ an’ goin’. Comin’ an’—life—tha’s what I’m talkin’ about. 
Life. Wha’s the meanin’—d’ye see? d’ye get me? I wanna know the 
meanin’ of it—” “It hasn’t got any meaning. A meaning would only 
spoil it.” Pause. 

“Shay! You're dead right! Lishen, fellers! She knows—huh? —” 

“Ahem. He’s kind of upset by the noise in here. And the smoke. 
Ahem. Have to clear my throat myself every little while. No? Well, 
I’m glad ‘twasn’t noticeable. Here’s one you haven't met before. He's 
just up from Central America. Wants to meet you—” 

Then “Good night.” “Glad to have seen you.” “Good luck.” 
“Hasta la vista.” “Call you up when I get back.” “So long.” “Mokokit- 
ki-aekamimat.” 


Silence. Cessation. Voices are hushed 

From Alaska and Persia, from Siam and Salvador. 
And the night hangs poised in a deeper stillness. 
Somewhere beyond the roofs the moon is setting; 
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Silver is gone from the sycamore and the pane. 

The only stir comes faintly from the mantle, 

Where the minute hand passes over the half hour 

Recording the insignificant, meticulously. 

Ticking, Experience is caused in time and place; 

Ticking, Evolution, Consecutivity, Order, Meaning— 

(Ticking Siam, Salvador, Siberia, Saskatchewan.) 

While I, poised like the night between ordered spheres, inhabiting none, 

Hear the comin’ an’ goin’ of companionate spirits, 

Floating winds among ordered spheres, inhabiting none of them; 

Out of the pattern— 
There ought to be a few feet of giant lizards in the Komodo film for 
De Mille if he decides to put the Apocalypse on the screen. And he 
might. He’s ambitious. Fake the ten horns. They know how in Hol- 
lywood. Perhaps there'll be a part for Ronald Colman when the man 
from Hollywood makes continuities out of the experiences of these 
blowing atoms; and another for Greta Garbo. They do wonders in 
the studios. Know how to get it linked up out on the Coast. . . . So 
one of them inclines toward the angle of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Freud? 
—whose youth romped sedately by under cuckoo clocks . . . . inclines 
toward it when he fumbles for words and rocks on his feet . . . queries 
then if he mightn’t stand steadier in a pattern. 


It may have been the clock 

Which misled first Mr. Darwin in one direction, 

And, later, Mr. Freud in another: 

For scientists are not void of timidity 

They too feel steadier in a pattern. 

It’s sad or it’s comic (according to how you taal at ” 
That the bent of our ponderous learning 

Should be toward fixing the popular fallacy in a science: 
Life, conditioned and processed in time and place. 


Still, though the thought persists in one stubborn brain 
That life is too vast and varied 
To be strung out thin in a continuity, or 
To be snared in a pattern— 
Too disconnected, episodic, 
And infinitely inventive of irrelevant incident: 
Yet even a brain most stubborn allows 
It may be a boon to the timorous and tipsy 
That an indissoluble alliance now links 
Common Hope— 

and Science— 


and. Hollywood. 


The Boat Without a Name 


ALFRED MORANG 


looked at the white boat. It was 

not as bright as it used to be. 
There were places of dark showing 
where the paint had fallen away. 
Alonzo smiled. 

“It’s a damn good boat, no matter 
what any one says. It will sail. Maybe 
some time I'll push it off the land and 
go way off somewhere.” | . 

Perhaps he was telling himself a 
story. Alonzo shook his head slowly. 
A lot of people said that he could never 
really understand what other people 
did—things like making a living and 
getting married—but Alonzo did not 
care. He had the river and his white 
boat. 

When Alonzo tried to remember 
where the white boat came from, he 
could not quite recall. Maybe it had 
grown there, or drifted up in a flood. 
There had been floods. Why, only last 
spring the river had almost touched the 
boat’s sides. He had been all ready to 
tie a rope on the bow and attach the 
other end to a tree, but the water had 
gone down in time. 

Far up the road an old Ford bumped 
over the hubbles and sent a cloud of 
yellow dust high into the air. Alonzo 
shambled toward the river. He would 
climb into the boat and go to sleep in 
the little cabin. A lot of times Alonzo 
lay in the cabin and thought that he 
was sailing. He could almost hear 
the water lapping against the sides. 

The sun was hot. Alonzo sat down 
beside the boat and picked at a scale of 
paint. He could not help wondering 


LONZO shaded his eyes and 


‘it Lucy or Alice or something 


what the boat’s name was. At times 
he thought it did not need a name, but 
other people said “Why don’t you call 
like 
that?” And other people were “all 
there.”” They understood that a boat 
should have a name. 

Out on the river little waves danced 
in the sunlight. Near shore they 
splashed and made a kind of soft mu- 
sic. Alonzo shook his head. He was 
going to wait for the next flood and 
pack all of his things together and 
climb aboard the boat and sail away. 
That would make people open their 
eyes—all of those that had laughed 
when they saw him climb out of the 
cabin. 

The wind fell into a few gasping hot 
breaths. Alonzo stood up. He would 
climb on board—first take a few steps 
up and down the deck, but be careful 
of the hole near the bow. He would 
fix that hole. All it needed was a 
board nailed across. And besides, what 
if he did not mend it? At that, there 
would not be any crew when he did put 
out to sea. 

Alonzo placed his hands on the boat 
sides and prepared to climb up the side. 
Just then the old Ford stopped up on 
the road and a man and girl came down 
the pathway to the river. Alonzo sat 
down on the ground. He could feel 
the sun heat. It was almost like sit- 
ting on a place where a fire had been 
burning a few hours before. 

The man stopped when he was about 
five feet from where Alonzo sat. “Have 
you got a piece of rope?” he asked. 
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“My car started to fall apart. That is, 
the hood began to wobble. Maybe a 
piece of hay wire would be better, if 
you've got it.” 

Alonzo looked at the man, then he 
shifted his gaze to the girl. Alonzo 
gulped. He had never seen such a 
pretty girl. She smiled and said: 
“We're on our way to Bayside. Pa has 
a job in the sardine factory, and he’s 
going to get me work in a restaurant. 
If you've got a piece of hay wire it 
would help us a lot. It looks bad to 
see folks drive up with the hood falling 
off their car.” 

Alonzo pointed at his shack. “You'll 
find some wire in the shed,” he said. 
‘Take it all. I don’t have any use for 
wire. I picked it up last year, or maybe 
it was the year before. I don’t remem- 
ber.” 

The man shambled toward the shack. 


The girl came close to the boat in the 
shade. 

“When are you going to launch your 
boat?” she asked. 

Alonzo grinned. She really thought 


his boat would sail. There had never 
been any one else ask that question and 
seem to mean it. 

“T sail on land,” Alonzo said. “I get 
in the cabin and lay down and it’s most 
as good as sailing.” 

The girl got up and placed her hands 
on the railing, then she climbed on the 
small forward deck. “It’s a nice boat. 
Let’s make believe we're going some- 
where.” Her voice was soft and loud 
at the same time. 

Alonzo climbed after the girl. He 
wanted to tell her about being able to 
hear the water splashing against the 
sides, but was a little afraid she would 
laugh at him. 
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“I’m going into the cabin,” the girl 
said. She bent almost double and 
squeezed through the small doorway. 

Alonzo looked back at the old Ford. 
The man was bending far over the 
hood, fastening a piece of wire on the 
rusted steel. 

“Aren't you coming?” the girl asked. 

Alonzo crawled into the cabin. The 
heat was stifling, but the girl did not 
seem to mind. She lay on one of the 
bunks and craned her neck toward a 
porthole. 

“Listen and you'll hear the water,” 
Alonzo said. “I most sleep hearing it, 
sometimes.’ 

The girl laughed and stretched one 
arm toward Alonzo. He did not know 
just what to do. Perhaps most of the 
men up and down the road knew all 
about girls, but they always passed 
Alonzo's shack and laughed when they 
looked at the white boat pulled high on 
the river bank. 

“Come on, we're sailing to the is- 
lands.” The girl added: “Come on, 
we're going to sleep. Maybe we'll 
dream. You know that out on the is- 
lands people see things no one else can 
see. It’s the loneliness gets into them.” 

Alonzo touched the girl’s arm. It 
was soft and blood-full. For a moment 
he wanted to climb on deck and scream 
at the top of his voice. Then the girl 
pulled him into the bunk beside her. 
All at once Alonzo was afraid. He 
wanted to put his arms about the girl, 
but the soft smell of her moist flesh 
filled his brain with dazed thoughts— 
thoughts that never had been there 
before. 

The girl let her hair fall over Alon- 
zo’s eyes. It was like the darkest night 
he had ever seen—even darker than the 


THE BOAT WITHOUT A NAME 


shadows in the shed when in the mid- 
dle of winter he went there for wood. 

Up on the road the man called. His 
voice was half dim in the beating sun- 
light. ‘‘Edie, it’s time to go. Oh, Edie!”’ 

The girl leaped out of the bunk and 
ran on deck, then she climbed over the 
side and walked slowly toward the old 
Ford. 

Alonzo waited until he heard the car 
start before he dared to leave the cabin. 
For a long time he sat on deck, trying 
to remember the girl’s name. He want- 
ed to call his boat something. After 
all, people were right. Alonzo could 
not remember. It might have been 
Alice or Dora or almost any kind of 
name. 

When the sun set, he gave it up and 
crawled into the cabin. For a moment 
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Alonzo paused and sniffed. He could 
still smell the girl, a kind of soft cling- 
ing smell that made him think dazed 
thoughts. Alonzo placed his hands on 
his cheeks. Then he grinned. He could 
almost hear water lapping at the boat 
sides. The girl faded from his mind, 
all but what she had said about the 
islands. He was going to sail far away, 
out where people saw things that no 
one else could see. 

Alonzo lay down in the bunk. His 
eyes closed and he slept, while the river 
tide slipped away and the last light of 
the setting sun touched the side of the 
boat and covered up the places where 
the paint had fallen away and made it 
look almost like new, as though it could 
really sail away into the slow-gathering 
summer darkness. 


Verse 
DOROTHEA BOWEN 


So fair is she, my love is fair, 

With fairness past my art to say, 

I can but rest my eyes on her 

When fortune brings my love my way. 


Her eye is bright, how bright her eye, 
With dawning’s beauty yet unborn; 

I love my love from light to dark, 
And dream of her from night to morn. 


Did I but dare my love to ask, 

I'd ask my love with me to share, 
Except ill graced she'd find to drink 
Were not the chalice fashioned fair. 


So I can do no else than wish 
That she for me would stoop to sigh 
As I for her, and draw her breath 


More quickly for my passing by. 
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Readin’ 


A Scene in the Arkansas Ozarks. 


ROBERT L. Morris 


CHARACTERS 


Annie Marpel—the one beloved 
Leeter Marpel—a stout woman 
Bill Marpel—a firm man 

Dick Robey—a lover 


{Note on pronunciation: The language of the 
Ozarks is a spoken language, and like most 
spoken languages, its pronunciation is erratic. 
There are, however, certain conventions. Words 
like fire and tire are pronounced like far and #ar. 
Been never rimes with seen, but is bin or ben, 
the latter form being favored. Where is usually, 
as indicated in the script, whur. What has a 
softer vowel, inclining to whit or whut. There 
is usually shar or thur. The letter “r” is pro- 
nounced, but not emphasized. The distinction be- 
tween you and ye is elusive. It seems that if the 
vowels preceding are heavily accented and if em- 
phasis is desired, the form ye is used. But I 
should hesitate to set this as a rule. Ovzarkans 
generally like to linger over vowels; they have a 
plaintive quality which at times becomes like 
oaths or tears. ]} 


The place is the yard beside the Marpel 
cabin, about five o'clock of an April after- 
noon. In the distance and rising above the 
low roof of the cabin are the green hills, the 
blue, and later sunset, sky above. The side 
of the unpainted structure with its gable and 
silhouette of the front porch are visible to 
the audience. This unsteady dwelling-place 
is supported by pillars of “nigger head” 
stones. There are three uneven steps up to 
the kitchen door. In center and bisecting 
the angle of the gable is a fireplace chimney 
of buff stones. At the left of this there is 
a long “‘settin’” room window with white 
muslin curtains hanging out over the sill. 
At the right of the chimney there is an un- 
glassed square kitchen window. To the 
right of this there is the kitchen door, which 
is open. At the left a crude picket fence ex- 
tends from the curtain line and joins the 
house where the front porch connects. In 
the center there is a gate hanging open on 
one hinge. At the right are wash kettles, 


a dog house, chicken coops, part of a plow, 
ete. 


Clay Boyd } These are 
Reba Smith the 
Flo Rate party 
Bar Larkin | guests 


The place reveals preparations for festiv- 
ity. Flowers are abundant. Gigantic bou- 
quets of violets, “sweet William, spring 
beauties, and red bud’’ in baskets, buckets 
and cans are on boxes, tubs and chairs. 
There are ferns and flowering potted plants 
which have been brought from the house 
for the occasion. The windows and chimney 
are festooned with sprigs of flowering vine. 
There is a small parlor “stand” at left in 
front of gate. 

Annie is heard laughing and singing in 
the distance, right. As the sound increases, 
she runs on from right, her arms loaded 
with blossoming dogwood branches, which 
she piles on the stand. A black and tan 
mongrel frisks from under the house to 
greet her. 


ANNIE. 


Lookee, Spot . . . Whut I got 
now . . . Posies . . . Ain't they purty? [The 
dog plays about her) Now go on ‘way, 
Spot. Cain’t you see I got a mighty much 


to do, an’ hit ‘fore e’evin’ too. [She is a 
well formed girl of sixteen, with black hair 
and large eyes. She wears a faded, indefi- 
nitely fitting dress, and is barefooted. Her 
voice is mellow, tentative, and seems always 
flowing up through tears. Continuing her 
singing, she looks approvingly around at her 
decorative efforts. She starts to gather the 
dogwood into bouquets, but stops, lays down 
the branches, and draws a crumpled note 
from the hem of her dress. With her finger 
on each word she spells out the contents of 
the note, laboriously forming the letters with 
her lips. During this the dog goes and 
stretches out under the steps.| 

ANNIE [now aloud}. t-h-a-t-y-o-u-a-n-d- 
m-e-is-one-l-i-k-e-man and w-o-m-a-n—And 
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I w-a-n-t to h-o-I-d my 1-i-t-t-l-e wife c-l-o-s-e 
to me all the t-i-m-e—I love you—I love 
you—Dick. [Clutches letter to her} It is 
sech a purty name. [Looks again at paper] 
An’ all them cross marks too—kisses [counts 
with finger} one two three four five six 
seven eight nine ten—uh huh, an’ more too. 
[Sudden idea} I'll start again. One two 
three four five six seven eight nine ten 
{amazed} an’ some more too . . . Why ain’t 
I clever to count like him .. . sixteen 
eighteen nineteen. [Perplexed] Aw I'll 
start again . . . One two three four five— 
an’ that’s all. Now let me figger. [Arms 
crossed, head to the sky} That’s ten over 
two times an’ five more. . . Say, ain’t that 
a heap, Spot? [In ecstasy, she hugs herself 
and dances. She continues as tf addressing 
the dog} Says he’s a comin’ this e’enin’ too 
—arly—afore any the others gits hyar so’s 
he kin he’p with the fixin’. [Pause} Shore, 
he’s perlite. An’ he’s so han’some—more 
han’somer ‘n’ other lad ‘twixt hyar an’ 
White river—more han’somer’n you ever 
seen, Spot. [Pause. She considers the note 
again} That you an’ me is one—like man 
an’ woman. [A slight gasp. Her face grows 


thoughtful as she studies the note.] 
LEETER’S voice [in the distance left, 
shrill, commanding}. Annie—Annie Marpel. 


Whur air ye nohow? Whut you a-doin’? 
Come hyar an’ he’p me ‘long with this con- 
traption. 

Annie guiltily hides the note in her dress 
hem, busies herself with the dogwood, runs 
to meet Leeter at the gate. Leeter is a shriv- 
eled woman of fifty-five, with wirey voice 
and gestures. She is in a plain dress and 
bonnet. She is weighted down by a portable 
phonograph and a half dozen records. Annie 
relieves her of the records. With consider- 
able effort she heaves the phonograph to the 
stand, pushing part of the dogwood to the 
ground. 

LEETER. You mighta ben lookin’ fur me 
to give me a hand when you seen me comin’. 
[Removes bonnet and fans with it} Phew, 
it shore be hot. 

ANNIE, [pushing phonograph more se- 
curely on stand, laying records on top}. 
You're back arly, maw. I wus scarcely look- 
in’ to you now. But look—whut all I done. 

LEETER. I’m hyar, an’ thanks fur bein’ 
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in frum that bilin’ sun I'd say. If I'd had 
any sense I'd sent you, but you're the gal 
would linger on the way, spring time bein’ 
whut hit is now . . . I'd sent your paw fur 
that music machine, but knowing the spunk 
he is agin bright-music, he’d say he plum’ 
forgot hit, ur hit wus broke down ur Minnie 
Wiles wanted to play on hit, ur somethin’ 
else whut happened to come to his head. 

ANNIE, [who has brought a chair from 
the house, whereon her mother sits fanning}. 
Shore, he’s too much a scripture man to do 
a thing like that . . . I’m awful glad you 
snuk off an’ got hit nohow, cause he cain’t 
say much—not much, now hits hyar [em- 
braces her mother delightedly} . . . Maw, do 
you reckon he'll keer? 

LEETER. Naw, he cain’t say much—an’ 
if he does, I'll stop him up too quick. 
Whut’s a little hearm in music nohow. Hit 
ain't never done half the dirt moonshine an’ 
gamin’s done. An’ when I wus a gal they 
wus nothin’ I'd ruther do nur dance to ol’ 
Mike Dunney’s fiddlin’. An’ cain’t say | 
never done no great sin nuther. 

ANNIE. I like hit too . . . Maw, you 
mind when I wus over to Nettie’s in Hazel 
Valley ? 

LEETER. Wal, I reckon I ain’t that short- 
minded. 

ANNIE. I done hit over thar, an’ hit wus 
blithe an’ gay . . . Maw, t’night will ye let 
us dance out hyar to the tunes in the music 
box? Hit’ll be the moonlight, an’ the folks 
will want to, I guess. 

LEETER [fingering the records}. That's 
whut I brung hit fur, partly. You don't 
think I’d pack that thing through the broad 
sun plum’ crost Scrogrow jist fur the tunes 
do ye? 

ANNIE [hugging her excitedly}. Oh, 
maw, hit’s—hit makes me feel plum’ daft 
inside. 

LEETER [pulling away}. Hey then, dry 
up. None sech stuff on sech a hot day... 
We got plenty a chore to turn ’fore we see 
a sign frum the frolic-comers. [Looking 
around | See you ain’t been plum’ idle while 
I wus off . . . You brung in right nice fix- 
in’s. [Goes to examine decorations}. 

ANNIE [with the records}. 1 brung in 
some prime puppy-bark. Hit’ll look right 
nice hyar on the table ’side the music box. 
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LEETER [who has rearranged some deco- 
rations, plucks a sprig of the dogwood}. 
Right purty . . . Hold still now, Annie. 
She weaves the sprig into Annie’s hair, 
making a kind of fillet} Thar’s naught so 
becomin’ a woman as a tech to the hair, 
Annie. An’ when a young ‘un gits to her 
sixteenth birthday, hit’s time she wus castin’ 
her eye in a fair deal. I don’t say you ain’t 
ben makin’ good time. But hit’s becomin’ 
a gal should look her best. 

ANNIE [embarrassed]. Oh maw—I guess 
I got some a-lookin’ at me. 

LEETER. Jes so they be the right class is 
all I keer. None your Tim Larkins ur Libe 
Moons ur Zeke Gibsons. You're a Marpel 
an’ a Cresset, an’ them’s mighty good strains, 
an’ we want you to do well like your four 
elder sisters. 

ANNIE. I know, maw. 
thinkin’. ... 

LEETER. Thinkin’.! Whut you got to 
do with that. Let hit be. 

ANNIE. I—I mean I don’t want to do 
nothin’ would disobleege you an’ paw. 

LEETER. Wal then, if your head’s set on 
that . . . Shore ye won't do nothin’ to put 
us out with you. [Kisses her on forehead} 
Now run in an’ find me a pot fur them 
blossoms. [As Annie skips in house] You 
shore do look like sweetness with them on 
your brow. [Great sigh of satisfaction. She 
glances around, steals to phonograph, grim- 
ly examines it, opens lid, tests mechanism, 
picks up records one by one, eyes them 
closely, runs her fingers over the grooves, 
picks at them, finally lays one on turntable, 
starts it, drops down needle in middle of 
record. She jumps terrified, when it blares 
forth a wheezy "When you and I were young 
Maggie.” } 

ANNIE [re-enters with kitchen jar for the 
dogwood}. You didn’t start hit right. 
[Sets jar on chair} Lemme show you. 
[Goes to touch machine}. 

LEETER [slapping her hands}. Never you 
mind, missy. You let hit run till hit’s done. 


... I been a- 


{Annie stands until the record, which is al- ' 


most finished, runs off. The needle keeps 
on scratching, but Annie does not move.} 
Wal, Annie, will ye stand thar all day, an’ 


_— go like a friskin’ colt an’ nothin’ to 
0! 
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ANNIE [removing needle}. 1 was waitin’ 
fur you, maw. 

LEETER. Whut a spring bird ye be— 
actin’ cute with your elders when a thing 
lays to be done. [She has picked up a 
record, fingers it.} 

ANNIE. Will ye let me tap one, maw? 
[She is examining the records, unconsciously 
forming the letters with her lips. The exer- 
cise absorbs her, and her mother stands and 
watches her. Suddenly aware of herself, 
she looks up guiltily at her mother.| 

LEETER. Whut you think you're a-doin’ 
—You cain’t spell printin’ kin ye? 

ANNIE. I—was jest a-thinkin—how pur- 
ty hit looks—all gilt an’ red an’ white—an’ 
them curly-cues that look like moths an’ big 
fat grub worms. 

LEETER [examining}. Shore, they do fur 
a fac’... Wal, play this ‘un. Hit looks 


right good to me. 

ANNIE [puts it on turntable and starts it 
properly]. See, maw, that’s the way to do 
hit. 


LEETER. Reckon so... I knowd better 
nur that. [They stand back admiring, while 
a guitar-yodler plays a typical hill billy 
ballad. With hands folded they stand con- 
tentedly on each side of the machine while 
it plays}. My, ain’t that purty—jist like a 
sweet bird. [The dog comes forth and 
howls}. Aw, hit ain’t no moon thing, Spot. 
Dry hit up. [The dog continues. Annie 
giggles violently and dances around}. 

LEETER [angry]. Spot, I said dry hit up. 
Durn ye! [She kicks dog in ribs, sends it 
yelping under the house}. Ain't no sense 
in all that when hit’s jist a plain contraption, 
an’ no hearm. 

ANNIE. I like a tune more lively-like— 
somethin’ like “Ol’ Way Back” ur “Runnin’ 
Wild.” I shore hope ye brung them. 

LEETER. I dunno. Minnie said she'd 
gimme the best. ‘Sides, beggers cain’t be 
choosers nohow. [A moment later the ma- 
chine begins to groan and die down. Blank 
bewilderment—es pecially on Leeter’s face.} 

ANNIE [stepping to machine}. 1 know. 
Hit needs crankin’. [She cranks, and music 
resumes. } 

They stand for a while, then Annie gives 
two or three whirls in time to the music. 
She is delighted in these actions, her mother 
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watching approvingly, when Bill Marpel en- 
ters from the left. He is a lanky man of 
sixty, bald, with perpendicular face and wide 
eyes, and his voice carries a “holier than 
thou.” He is carrying a gun. He stops, sur- 
prised at his daughter's actions. She, in one 
of her turns, sees him, stops short and seems 
to crumple. She cowers to the phonograph 
to shut it off. 

LEETER [seeing the cause of this, to 
Annie}. Let hit be. [To Bill} 'Tain't 
e’enin’ yit. ‘Pears like you're hyar pure 
arly. 

Bitt. Looks like hit mought ben a higher 
power sent me. 

LEETER. Looks like ye could come home 
yourself ‘thout no higher power a-sendin’ 
you. [Takes jar and sticks some dogwood 
into it}. 

BILL [who has crossed and set gun against 
wall by door, stands eyeing phonograph}. 
Whur'd ye git that music, Annie? Cain’t 
ye have no birthday frolic an’ not ask the 
devil too? I ben plum’ 'crost to— 


LEETER [busy arranging things}. He 


ain’t ben bid to come, an’ he'll stay plum 
out too, ‘less you bring him in, Bill Marpel 


. .. You ain’t ben a-shootin’ no buzzards this 
atternoon, I reckon. 

Birt. Buzzards . . . Me an’ buzzards 
ain't got nothin’ agin each other. 

LEETER. No, ain’t nothin’, I reckon— 
leastways I say you're still my man in sight 
afore law an’ God. [She laughs at this joke 
and at Bill’s rising wrath.} 

BILL [thundering rage}. Shet that thar 
hell-tune out frum my ears. [The dog, 
which has ventured out at Bill’s arrival, re- 
treats under house. | 

LEETER [moving as if to protect the ma- 
chine}. I got this hyar box frum ol’ Minnie 
Wiles, an’ brung hit over hyar all the way 
myself. An’ ‘twus jist to give the gal a 
little joy on her birthday too. That’s why 
I brung hit, an’ no hearm a-tall. [By this 
time the record has ceased, and Annie is 
timidly looking through the others.} Put on 
another one, gal—jist to show him hit ain’t 
no fake. [She bustles into the house, leav- 
ing Annie undecided what to do.} 

BILL [cogitating}. Then hit’s Minnie 
Wiles you tuck up with now. Hit’s a sad 
time in life fur this to be a-fallin’ on me, 
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atter all I ben through. Ye go to that 
woman’s house an’ bring her sinnin’ plum’ 
over Scrogow afore my eyes. 

LEETER [re-entering, bringing cloths and 
other things for party}. Drive ahead with 
that tune box, Annie. Don’t stand thar like 
a calf-eyed critter a-listenin’ to him. 

BILL [approaching Annie, takes her arm, 
turns her to him]. Annie, my little gal, 
you'll hear your ol’ paw fur a spell. Bein’ 
a innercent, ye ain’t up to the ways in this 
sinful world like us olders. . . But they be 
plentiful bad men, an’ bad women too. 

LEETER. Aw, shet your winder, Bill 
Marpel. Do ye want to spile all the bright 
time she'll have. . . Ol’ Minnie is as good 
as some t’others I know, an’ could hit an’ 
never rech too fur nuther. An’ when she’s 
got the only music box ‘twixt hyar an 
Wayzee, whut’s a body got to do nohow? 

Birt. I say they kin do without hit. 
That’s whut I say. Annie kin have a fair 
bright pleasure, an’ no sinful music an’ 
close-up dancin’ other, if she’s a mind to. . . 
But you should keep sech brash notions out 
frum her head. 

LEETER. She's a young’un, Bill Marpel, 
an’ whut do young ’uns like nohow? Hit's 
singin’ an’ dancin’. An’ she ain’t no def- 
fer'nt to other young ‘uns. 

BILL [sharply to Leeter}. Hit ain’t you 
I’m about. [He is attentive to Annie, who 
is closing phonograph.} 

LEETER [going to door}. 
with you too long nohow. . . . Come on in 
hyar right smart, Annie. You got io he'p 
with the pies an’ dumplin’s. Leave your 
pappy with them buzzards he needs to be 
a-killin’. [With a menacing laugh, she 
enters house. } 

Bitt [all gentleness}. Annie, my little 
gal. Give ear to me a spell. My best days 
is past an’ gone. Annie, I stand ready fur 
six foot under an’ the next world. Promise 
your ol’ paw you won't fall in sin. Won't 
make his last days gall in his mouth. Hit’s 
plenty slick to do nowadays—sinnin’ is. 
Hit’s easier nur takin’ a swaller uv water, 
seems like. An’ young ‘uns is in up to their 
chins afore they knows. An’ you be 4 
brightness an’ a blessin’ to me an’ your 
maw 

ANNIE [disturbed]. 1 will, paw. 


I mess words 
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Bitt. I’m proud to hear you say that, 
Annie. Cause I got a blessin’ to tell you 
too. Saved hit kinda till this day, hit bein’ 
a honor to your birth, when God A’mighty 
seen fit to bring you hyar amongst the livin’ 
fur a spell. . . . But we ain't never got hit 
jist fixed up till today other. We thunk hit 
mought be a right smart supprise. We—I 
mean Lige Robey an me—Now, kin ye 
guess whut ’tis? 

ANNIE [agitated]. I—no, paw.... 

Bitt [tenderly]. A shame on ye, my 
little gal... . Ain’t ye never thunk on he’s 
got a big strappin’ husky lad ‘bout your fit. 
He'd be a prime lot fur ye, Annie. Don't 
say ye ain't never seen him. Dick—I mind 
that’s his name—Dick Robey. Ol’ Lige’s 
youngest. 

ANNIE. I seen him. 

Bit. Shore, an’ a right smart lad. 
Whut’s more he’s got a good eddication— 
kin read a paper an’ kin write on paper 
too. Knows figgers too... . Whut kin you 
say "bout him? 

ANNIE. You ain’t a-settin’ him fur me. 

Bit. Hit’s a prime shame if I don’t 
mean nothin’ else, my little gal. 

Annie, 


LeETER {calling from house}. 
git yourself in hyar and he’p me with the 
dumplin’s. 

BILL [continuing]. I mean you an’ him 
—Dick Robey—is gonna be jined like man 


an’ wife. His paw an’ me fixed hit up. 
He's comin’ over hyar right soon to see you 
—Dick I mean. I tuk the time to tell him 
hit wus your birthday doin’s. He said he 
mought maybe git hyar arly too. I said he’d 
be warm welcome. [Annie looks faint, sits 
in chair} Now whut could be so bright nur 
a Robey an’ a Marpel. His paw has got 
holdin’s too—lots in the county. . . . Annie! 
Annie! 

LEETER [in doorway}. Whut is hit? Bill 
Marpel, whut have ye done to her? [Rushes 
to Annie. On knees beside her. Annie. 

ANNIE. I’m awright, maw. Hit ain’t 
nothin’—much. 

Bit. Jist a little womanish upset, I 
reckon. Hit’s somethin’ I wus tellin’ her 
a bit ago. 

ANNIE. Whut than wus hit? 

BILL. Speak up now, Annie. Tell hit to 
yourmaw. {Annie is weeping.} 
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LEETER. Bill Marpel, whut have ye done 
to her? 

ANNIE [between sobs}. Hit’s awright 
maw. I ain’t—I ain’t— 

BILL. Jist a spell, I say. Kinda too sud- 
den’t I wus, maybe. 

ANNIE [flicking away tears}. 1 ain't 
downcast. [Glancing up at her father} I— 
paw jist tol’ me he’d have me an—an Dick 
Robey jined true like man an’ woman. 

Bit. Cryin’ fur plain funnin’ joy—I'll 
be switched. 

LEETER {astounded}. You an’ Dick 
Robey. [Looks inquiringly at her husband] 
Bill Marpel, you fixed this hitch-up. 

Bitt. Shore done hit. Settled everything 
today noon. He’s comin’ over right soon 
too. 

LEETER [shaking her head}. Wal, I got 
to say hit’s awright. But hit looks like a 
God's pity she cain’t pick her own man. 

Bit. I guess you'd have ker cavortin’ 
with the Bennin’s trash an’ them Moons, 
an’ sech scum ‘round hyar. 

LEETER. I guess she'd have better jedge- 
ment nur I had, Bill Marpel. . . . Thar now, 
dry your face an’ come with me. [As they 
go up the steps, shouts of a loud good 
natured voice can be heard from the left.} 

LEETER. Hit’s him now. [To Annie] 
Run, Annie. Git ye a dress on an’ shoes on 
them feet. [Annie scampers into house] 
Oh, he’s dressed up swell. 

Dick [at the gate}. Howdy, Mr. Marpel. 
Give welcome to a stranger hyarabouts. 
[Dick is a boy about eighteen, strong, self- 
important, with a strident voice. He is in 
party clothes, humorous without being lu- 
dicrous.} 

BILL [recovering from the recent blow}. 
Come right in, lad. Hit’s a prime pleasure 
to see ye. 

Dick {advancing}. E’enin’, M’ss Marpel. 

LEETER [advancing, feigning resentment}. 
Ain’t seen you sence las’ summer brush- 
arbor meetin’. You ain’t been ‘round hyar 
all time. 

Dick. Me? I ben ‘round hyar right 
smart, M’ss Marpel. 

LEETER. Leastways, that’s whut I heerd. 

Birt. Take a cheer, lad. 

Dick. Naw, I ruther stand. 
weather we got now, ain’t hit? 


Nice 
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Bit. ‘Tis fur a fac’. You chaw, son? 

Dick. Shore. I take a bite—on’y hit 
ain’t fit to chaw front the ladies. [Bites off 
a piece of the offered tobacco.} 

BILL. Hit’s all same with her. 
mind. 

Dick [to Leeter, who is contemptuous}. 
Nice weather we got now, ain’t? 

LEETER. Hit’s a fair spring. Purty nice 
fur Annie’s—fur Annie’s frolic. 

Dick. Shore is. . . . Is they anything I 
kin do to he’p with the frolic? I be plum’ on 
pins to do hit. I’m great to he’p the women- 
folks. 

LEETER [his remark has won her}. You 
be too perlite fur a lad in these parts, Master 
Robey. But I place that to whut comes 
from eddication. 

Dick. Thankee, M’ss Marpel. [Looks 
around} Right purty the way you got hit 
fixed up. . . . Like a big town blow-out 
maybe. . . . Is Miss Annie hyar "bouts? 

Birt. Hyar she be now a-comin’ out to 
greet ye. [Annie, in shoes and a bright col- 
ored dress, hesitates.} 

Dick [as if surveying her indifferently]. 


She don’t 


E’enin’, Miss Annie. Right smart pleased to 


see you. [Awkward hand-shake.| 

ANNIE. Hit’s a pleasure to see you too. 
[Twists her dress.] 

LEETER [unsuccessfully concealing a gig- 
gle of satisfaction, to Bill}. The child is 
plum’ et up with excitement. 

ANNIE. Won't ye be pleased to take a 
seat in this hyar cheer? 

Dick. Whut’s this thing—a funny- 
graph? 

ANNIE [glancing at her father}. Yes, 
‘tis. 

LEETER [after whispering to Bill}. We 
have got to be goin’ in now. We'll leave 
you two fur a spell. But ‘twont be long 
afore the frolic-makers be a-comin. Hit’s 
most sundown. So [she giggles} we leave 
you two fur a spell. [Leeter and Bill go in 
the house.} 

ANNIE. An’ hyar is some music too. 

Dick [as if addressing those in the 
house}. Shore, M’ss Marpel. Don’t let me 
retain ye—as Andy says on the radio. Haw 
haw. Radio—hit’s lots nur a talker ma- 
chine. Howsomever—se whut we got hyar. 
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[He shuffles through the records, places one 
on the turntable and is ready to start it.] 

ANNIE [whispering]. Dick, I know 
whut he’s gone an’ done. 

Dick {suddenly embracing her}. Sweet 
little honey bunch. Do I know? Shore | 
know. . . . Purty flowers. [He caresses dog. 
wood in her hair.| 

ANNIE. Talk soft. Dick, I’m afeerd. 
Do you know.... 

Dick. Know? All I know is the ol’ 
folks made hit heaps easier fur us. 

ANNIE. I'd be parful shamed, but should 
they find out. 

Dick. Wal, spike my mash! Whut if 
they do, ’twon’t make no one way ur t’other 
to me an’ my honey-bunch. 

ANNIE. I'd be plum’ fearful if paw did. 

Dick. Shucks! How could he? 

ANNIE [abashed}. Aw—the things you 
writ me—like this ‘un. [Brings the note 
out of her dress hem.} 

Dick. Rats! You tore ’em up didn’t ye? 

ANNIE [opening it ecstatically]. Oh— 
oh, I love hit. Hit is so good—jist to spell 
out them dear, kind words. . . . But hit is 
mean an’ sinful, like a dirty word. . . . 

Dick. Shucks! They cain’t be nothin’ 
wrong with love. [Takes paper from her, 
glances at it, motions to drop it in his pock- 
et, but misses. It falls to the floor.} You 
know that. Your maw knows that. Every- 
body knows that. [Holds her in his arms.} 

ANNIE. Dick—I feel—I feel so weak— 
like water was runnin’ through me. I done 
somethin’ awful bad—sinful. Sinnin’ is so 
easy nowadays—jist like takin’ a swaller uv 
water. 

Dick. Shucks! You ain’t done nothin’. 

LEETER [entering with plates and dishes}. 
A fine pair you make. An’ the courtin’ 
gone so fur awready. You're a fast worker, 
Dick, I say that in your favor. "“Twould be 
no amaze to me you didn’t ask to stay under 
my roof this hyar night. 

Dick. Hit’s a fine husband that knows 
his own way, M’ss Marpel. 

LEETER [looking things over}. You seem 
like a broad lad fur your years. [Espying 
paper by his foot, she picks it up.} Did you 
drap a thing? [Annie, seeing the note, 
wilts. Leeter, opening it, stares blankly at 
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it.} I guess hit must be yourn, my lad... 
Annie! You're a-faint. Whut's inside you, 
gal? You look plum’ chalk sick. 

Dick. Aw, she ain’t sick. . . I tell you. 
That thar paper ain’t mine. . . . But ’tis mine 
too. Hit’s mine. ... An’ hit’s hern. 

LEETER. Hern. You say.... 

Dick. Yeah, I say. ... 1 writ hit to her. 

LEETER. You—be you clever with 
writin’ ? 

Dick. Wal, I don’t brag none, but I turn 
a fair hand. 

LEETER [thought dawning]. You writ 
hit to her. An’—kin she read hit? ... 
Aante. ... 

ANNIE [breaking down}. Oh, hit’s so, 
maw. Hit’s all so. He writ hit to me.... 
An’ I kin read. 

LEETER [with sour triumph}. | jist thunk 
they wus somethin’ parful funny, the way 
you wus a-lookin’ at them joy-box plates. . . 
Readin ’em that’s whut you wus up to. 
[Bitterly} Who larnt ye? 

Dick { positively}. 1 done hit, ol’ woman 
—you’re so juberous. 

LEETER. You done hit! 

DICK. 
If I don’t want— 

LEETER [menacing]. Straight out with 
hit, you. . . When wus hit you larnt my gal 
to read ? 

ANNIE [weeping}. Hit ain’t his mis- 
chief, maw. I’m to blame much as him, an’ 
you know how ’tis. He couldn’t larnt me if 
I hadn’t wanted to larn. 

LEETER [drawing herself up}. Then I 
guess you kin read this, my fine young lady. 
{Hands her the note.] 

ANNIE [shrinking]. Aw maw... 

LEETER. Read hit, I tell ye. Read this 
hyar paper—ur I'll call your paw. Then 
you'll be good an’ proper-set to read hit. 
[Annie is consumed with tears}. 

Dick [taking note from her}. Aw, she 
ain't in no condition. I'll read hit. . . . 
Hit don’t say nothin’. . . . Here’s whut hit 
says: Dear Annie, I’m sendin’ this so you 
will git hit on your birthday. I’m a-comin’ 
over early, so I kin be with you longer. I 
wish we could let them know that you an’ 
me is one like man an’ woman. An’ I want 
to hold my little wife all the time—close to 
me all the time. I love you. Dick. 


When then? 


I don’t know I should tell you. 
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LEETER [who has been looking over his 
shoulder}. An’ you writ that to her... . 
An’ she read hit. 

Dick. I reckon she done hit. 

LEETER. Whut’s them X marks fur? 

Dick [twisting embarrassed]. Aw— 
them’s kisses. 

LEETER. Kisses. [Disgusted] Hit’s plum 
daffyness. Looks like chicken tracks to me. 
.. . [She considers the situation. She looks 
around at the preparations for the party. 
After a period of deliberation, she goes to 
Annie, runs her hands over her daughter's 
arms and face, adjusting the flowers in her 
hair. She signals for Dick and draws him 
to her.} So you two is one—like me an’ 
your paw. ... An’ all unbeknownst to me. 
.. + [Annie, weeping and sobbing, nods.} 

Dick. Aw M’ss Marpel, you cain’t proper 
have a thing agin me. My paw has got 
standin’ hyarabouts, an’ I got ae pose An’ 
your ol’ man an’ my paw is ‘greed on hit. 

LEETER [holding Annie}. An’ me a- 
tellin’ her jist a while ago she should be 
a-lookin’ about, an’ all time she wus hitched 
to you so tight God hisself couldn’t pull you 
apart. An’ I thunk I was a-makin’ this 
frolic fur my little maid—the last one in 
my brood. An’ all time, she wus gone— 
tuk up with a stranger—not mine no more. 

Dick. Rats, hit ain’ so bad. She ain't 
dead ur nothin’. 

LEETER. Hit’s strong glad I'd be if she 
wus, mebbe. They ain’t no good kin come 
from a hitchin’ like yourn, Dick Robey. 

Dick. Folks ain’t like they uster be. 
We're more advanced then when you wus 
young, I reckon. 

LEETER. Yeah, you been abroad consid- 
et’ble down in Little Rock. So you tuk on 
the ways down thar, I don’t doubt. . . . But 
this, I know, is a lot older nur you be, an’ 
hit’ll last fur beyond the both uv us. Folks’ll 
git hitched one way ur t’other. An’ that 
stuff ain’t in style nur outer style. Hit’s jist 
natur. . . . Whut is done cain’t be overcome, 
that I know. . . . I ain’t got a thing agin ye, 
Dick Robey. You're good as I could want 
fur my Annie. [Fondles his hand]... 
You may count yourself welcome hyar. An’ 
you're a fair lad. . . . Be good to her. She's 
the last I got. 

Dick. I ain’t a-gonna be nothin’ to her 
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but a good husband all my born days. 

LEETER. Hit’s easy to say that now.... 
Wal, this ain’t a-fixin’ no fun fur a frolic. 
I reckon we must plow through on this furry 
this e’enin’, bein’s all the world knows hit. 
Ever one in the valley got a ask to this fest 
tonight. [Shakes Annie} Come along, 
Annie. Dry up. Save them tears. 

Dick [leisurely lighting a pipe}. 1 reckon 
your ol’ man may be parful supprised to 
hear how hit’s all turned out. 

LEETER {blanching}. You mean—that 
you went an’ tuk our Annie afore he knowd 
hit. . . . [Lays her hand on his arm.} 
You've no idee bout his natur. Keep hit 
to your own bosom, my lad. Never let on. 

Dick. Aw, he ain’t so bad. I kin han- 
dle him. I been around some. 

LEETER. Dick Robey, if you don’t come 
down frum your high fence, you'll be 
knocked down. Mark my words, young 
sprout. Bill Marpel ain’t no man to be 
fooled with on a deal like this. [Her hand 
on his shoulder} You give me your heart- 
word. 

Dick [smiling}. Mighty well have to, if 
you say so, M’ss Marpel. 


LEETER. Give me that paper. [He folds 
it into a tiny packet, gives it to her, and she 


clenches it in her fist.) Now, ye be both 
good childern, an’ I ain’t holdin’ a stick 
agin no one uv you. . . . But look out thar. 
Hit’s gittin’ late. Sun’s plum’ hid under 
Turkey Head. An’ I ain't got the gravy 
made fur them pies yit. Run now, Annie, 
an’ git me some farr-wood sticks, so I kin 
heat up a farr. [Annie, pulling herself to- 
gether, starts off right.} 

Dick. You'll likely need a little he’p. 

Hand in hand, they run off right. The 
distant sound of an ax chopping wood is 
heard during the next scene. Leeter surveys 
the decorations, not with her former en- 
thusiasm, walks around, vacantly trying to 
add final touches here and there. She comes 
to the phonograph, plays with it, picks up 
records, looks peevishly at them, as if she 
would read their titles. She opens the note 
and stares vainly at it. 

LEETER. Readin’ an’ writin’—hit must 
be a great blessin’ ur they wouldn’t be so 
much uv hit... . An’ so is music an’ dancin’ 
. . . An’ so is lovin’. . . . Hit must be the 
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God’s work ur they wouldn’t be so much 
uv hit. Though hit’s hard fur me to see 
clar sometimes. [Bites her lip, turns to go 
into the house.} 

BILL [coming out of the house, dressed 
crudely for the occasion]. Wal, hit’s ‘bout 
time some the folks wus comin’ ‘long. All's 
readiness. Whur is them young ‘uns? 

LEETER [taking pains to conceal paper). 
Out to the wood lot. 

Bit. Hum... Whut fur? 

LEETER. Cain’t you try to give a guess. 
Whut does anybody go to the wood lot fur? 

The chopping which has been silenced 
during the preceding speeches, is heard 
again. 

BILL {satisfied}. They're gittin’ as pert 
as young kittens. Reckon hit seems right 
bright to have a pair like them. 

LEETER. That Robey lad is a fast work- 
er. . . . I vow she'd awready made up her 
mind to tell him yes, if you hadn’t done hit 
fur her. An’ a bright night there’d be fur 
them, let alone no moon an’ no frolic. 

Birt. Har—har. A good father will 
have behavin’ childern. That’s what I allus 
say. But she’s as good as he is ever whit. 
Maybe not the larnin’ an’ that stuff he’s got. 
But she’s his ekal, though her pore ol’ paw 
ain’t got ol’ man Robey’s holdin’. 

LEETER [wrung with emotion}. Bill— 
Bill, they’s one thing you must allus do. . . 
We must allus—come whut may—we must 
allus be good to ’em. 

BILL {proudly}. You never seen me no 
other way. I’m allus fair to my own flesh 
an’ blood. 

LEETER [thoughtful]. Sometimes—I wus 
jist thinkin’ sometimes things goes agin our 
will, an’ we git a dose mighty hard to swal- 
ler... . [The chopping stops.] 

BILL. Hit’s no good you be a-thinkin’. 
Whut you a-drivin’ at nohow? Say hit out. 

LEETER [sudden idea}. That—that music 
box. . . . You acted no ways fair "bout that. 

Bit. Wal, I say hit’s the work fur the 
devil, an’ young folks is goin’ to perdition 
on hit. But I'll let hit set hyar t’night fur 
the frolic, seein’ we got a special blessin’. 
[Dick and Annie enter with arms full of 
split wood.} ; 

Dick. A greetin’ to you, Mr. Marpel, in 
your big dress-up. We been a-cleanin’ out 
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your wood lot. {They go into the house. 
There is the sound of wood being stacked 
on floor inside.] 

Bit. Them looks like parful strong 
timbers, but Dick is a hefty lad an’ no mis- 
take. 

LEETER [going in}. Right strong fur 
most nigh anything, I guess. An’ I got to 
be makin’ up a farr. [In passing Dick as 
he comes out from the house, she indicates 
that he must be silent on the love affair. 
Dick stands in a moment of indecision as 
he watches Bill, who is stooping to examine 
the phonograph.} 

Dick. Hit’s a big pleasure to be some 
he’p to you in a time like this. Why don't 
you try some rale tobaccer. [Offers his tin 
to Bill.) 

Bitt. Thanks jist same. Store-bought 
baccy makes me peevish inside. They ain't 
no gravel in hit, seems like. 

Dick [grandly]. Then I don’t guess 
you'd not like this store-bought article 
nuther. [Draws ring box from inner pock- 
et, hands it to Bill who puts down a record 
to take box.]} 


Bit [holding box gingerly}. Whut is 
hit ? 
Dick [taking it}. Hit’s jist a little thing 


I got fur Annie. 
to Bill.} 

Bitt. Huh, hit’s a trinket, ain’t hit? 

Dick. Trinket nuthin’ . . . Hit’s a di’- 
mond. Ain’t she a sparkler? Got hit down 
in Little Rock when I wus thar while back. 

Birt. Yeah, hit’s plum’ purty. 

Dick. Reckon you ain’t a-botherin’ who 
‘tis fur. . . . Fur Annie. . . . Who'd you 
think fur? . . . Hit’s a ’gagement ring. 

Bit. Fur Annie. . . . You got hit.... 
When ? 

Dick. I reckon I been havin’ hit ‘bout 
a month now... . All the swells in the city 
buys ‘em fur their gals. 

Bitt. Ye say hit’s fur Annie. . . . Ye got 
hit fur her then? 

Dick. Shore. An’ I’m gonna give hit 
to her t’night at the blow-out. That'll put 
the finishin’ tech to the fun. 

Bit. Then you got hit afore me an’ 
your paw set to an’ ’greed on you an’ my 
Annie. 


[Opens box, shows ring 
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Dick. Shore thing. See, I been knowin’ 
Annie lots longer nur you may think I have. 
. . . Yeah, we been meetin’ fur the past 
three month ur better, I guess. You mind 
when she’d go down behind the ford to 
bring home the cows in the e’enin’? Wal, 
hit wus thar I’d be a-meetin’ her. Then 
nights atter meetin’ too. An’ other times— 
you mind when she went over to Hazel 
Valley to stay at her big sis’s fur two weeks? 

BILL. Ye ain’t ben at my gal like that. 

Dick. Shore. They ain’t no hearm done, 
bein’ as my ol’ man an’ you has fixed hit up 
‘tween us. 

Birt. Aye, but whut if your paw an’ me 
had not thunk to fix things up atween ye? 
Whut ‘bout hit then? 

Dick. We would went off together no- 
how. [Bill starts to speak.} Cause we love 
each other. 

Bit. To hell with ye an’ your light talk 
on love. [Rubs his brow.} My Annie— 
hit’s my little Annie gal. . .. God A’mighty. 
{Turns around and stares at smiling Dick, 
then turns away.} The trollop to the rich- 
est man’s son in the country. [Back to 
Dick} Hit wus you whut rumpaged her. 
You tricked her into this—damned her fur- 
ever... . Ye dark-eyed dung pile frum the 
devil! I'll have the best in ye fur the sin 
you've caused me. 

Dick [coming to senses}. Hey, ol’ man, 
you don’t know who I be. Besides I mean 
to do honorable by Annie. Plum’ honor- 
able, I swear to God. 

Bit {raging}. Stop them purty words, 
ye dirty low down bitch’s whelp. I'll git ye 
—an’ I'll git ye now. [Goes for his gun. 
Annie, coming to door with a dish in her 
hands and seeing the difficulty, flies scream- 
ing to Dick, throwing her arms around the 
white-faced boy. Leeter follows Annie.] 

LEETER [to Dick}. So ye let the cat out, 
did ye, ye pore little pale-faced ‘possum. Ye 
ain’t larnt nothin’. {Bill has picked up the 
gun and is standing beneath the open kitch- 
en window. } 

BIL {to Leeter}. Stand by thar, woman, 
while I draw a bead on the skunk. [He 
levels the gun at Dick.} 

LEETER. Aw Bill, let the pore little 
rooster go. Annie loves him fur a true... . 
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An’ he ain’t done her much hearm—'cept 
larnt her to read his handwrite. . . . They're 
gonna be hitched plum proper. 

BILL [roaring]. More sinnin’ too. No 
hearm. . . No hearm. I ain’t a-gonna be 
shamed by no Robey whut ever trod these 
hills. I reckon hit ain’t no shame to have 
my gal sucked plum’ frum my house by a 
city slicker like him. I reckon they ain’t no 
hearm in hit, nohow. 

LEETER. Bill—Bill, think whut you'll do. 
You'll spile the party. An’ thar’s the jail 
an’ the law. 

Birt. Ain’t no law fur me, but God’s 
law, an’ I’m a-gonna force hit. If hit takes 
a sin fur a sin then that’s whut hit’ll be. 
[He raises the gun. The women shriek. 
Dick frantically picks up phonograph record 
as if to use it for a shield. At this confu- 
sion, the dog has emerged from under the 
house and stands close to Annie.} 

ANNIE. Aw paw, I—I love him. [Aga 
clutches Dick.] 

Bit. Stand by, ye—ye strumpet — 
damned to drag my name in sin black as the 
pit hitself. Stand by thar, ye little—sow! 


I'll shoot ye down like a dog. [Leeter, who 
has been shouting incoherencies at her hus- 


band while he said the last speech, has been 
glancing helplessly around for some means 
to check her husband. At his last outcry 
she leaps past him and into the house. Her 
head is seen at the kitchen window. | 

ANNIE [still clinging}. Aw paw, I love 
him. . . We ain’t ben bad. Leastways you 
went an’ got us— 

Bit. Git frum that place ur I'll kill ye 
both. Tll—Ill—[Dick is turning to run.] 
—git ye in the back, but I'll git ye. Ye 
dirty skunk, I’'ll— 

Leeter at the window raises a stick of 
stove wood into the air during Bill’s last 
sentence, and swings it down across Bill's 
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head. The gun drops, and Bill slumps to 
the ground with a groan, wallows there for 
a moment, then is quiet. Annie screams and 
clutches Dick, who embraces her. Her 
screams mingle with the merry calls of the 
approaching party guests. 

Clay Boyd, Reba Smith, Bar Larkin, Flo 
Rate, the first of the party guests run in from 
the left, stop short at the gate, and stare at 
the fallen man. 

Cay. God a-mercy, hit’s a daid man. 
Annie— 

FLo. Hit’s ol’ man Marpel—look. 

Leeter comes slowly out of the house, sits 
on one of the steps and pulls the body of 
her husband to her. She takes his head in 
her lap. She addresses the newcomers. 

LEETER. Hit ain’t nothin’ much, folks. 
. . . When I seen whut I wus bound to do, 
that wood chunk jist come through the 
winder an’ tuk him. . . . He'll git over hit, 
I reckon. [She examines the wound. The 
dog comes and sits as if looking into Bill's 
face.} 

LEETER [looking around at decorations]. 
I reckon—hit looks to me thar ain’t a-gonna 
to be no frolic hyar t’night. I’m sore pained 
to put ye all out like this. But this hyar 
thing wus somethin’ had to be done. 

ANNIE [overwhelmed, falls on her knees, 
sobbing}. Maw—maw—I ain’t gonna—I 
ain’t—[Leeter pushes her away. Dick takes 
her in his arms.] 

LEETER. I ain’t got no time fur ye now, 
Annie. Go an’ have your frolic with your 
man. 

Dick and Annie turn and stand aside. 
Leeter examines her husband’s head. The 
amazed onlookers dissolve the tableau, and 
break forth into incoherent conversation, 
surrounding the two lovers, as 
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Housman, A. E., A Shropshire Lad and Last 
Poems (2 vols.). New York: Holt. $1.75. 

Masters, Edgar Lee, The Golden Fleece of 
California. Limited Edition. Weston, 
Vermont: Countryman Press. 

Van Doren, Mark, Anthology of English 
and American Poetry. New York: Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

Wyndham-Lewis, D. B., editor, A Christ- 
mas Book. New York: Dutton. $2.00. 


BELLES LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


Bates, E. S., The Bible, Designed to be Read 
as Literature. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $3.75. 

Graham, Walter, The Reader's Browning. 
Cincinnati: American Book Co. $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 


Chesterton, G. K., Axtobiography. 
York: Sheed Ward. $3.00. 

Freeman, Joseph, An American Testament. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 

. A., Brandeis. New York: Stackpole. 
2.00. 

Malone, D., editor, Dictionary of American 
Biography. Vol. XIX. New York: 
Scribners. $12.50. 

Masters, Edgar Lee, Across Spoon River. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50. 

Wells, H. G., Anatomy of Frustration. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.00. 


New 


Absalom! 
$2.50. 


New York: 


New 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Chernov, V., The Great Russian Revolution. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $5.00. 

MacKay, Donald, The Honourable Company. 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Miller, J. C., Sam Adams. Boston: Little 
Brown. $4.00. 

Sanchez, G., Mexico: A Revolution By 
Education. New York: Viking. $2.75. 

Soule, George, The Future of Liberty. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.00. 

Stimson, H. L., The Far Eastern Crisis. 
New York: Harpers. $3.75. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Edman, Irwin, editor, Philosophy of Santa- 
yana. New York: Scribners. $3.50. 
Gilson, E., The Spirit of Medieval Philoso- 

phy. New York: Scribners. $3.50. 
Lee, U., John Wesley and Modern Religion. 
Nashville: Cokesbury. $2.50. 
Schweitzer, A., Indian Thought and Its De- 
velopment. New York: Holt. $2.00. 
Zweig, Steffen, The Right to Heresy. New 
York: Viking. $3.00. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY 

Linton, R., The Study of Man. New York: 
Appleton-Century. $4.00. 

Roper, A., Preface to Peasantry. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
$3.50. 

PSY CHOLOGY 

Brown, J. F., Psychology and the Social 
Order. New York: McGraw Hill. $3.50. 

Vaughan, W. F., General Psychology. New 
York: Doubleday-Doran. $3.50. 


ECONOMICS 
Feder, Leah H., Unemployed Relief in Peri- 
ods of Depression. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. $2.50. 
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Harris, A. L., The Negro as Capitalist. 
American Academy of Political Science. 
$3.00. 

Harrod, R. F., The Trade Cycle. New York: 
Oxford Press. $4.50. 

Salter, Arthur, World Trade and Its Future. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $1.50. 


SCIENCE 


Chase, Carl I., Frontiers of Science. New 
York: Nostrand. $3.75. 

Garbedian, H. G., The March of Science. 
New York: Covici-Fried. $3.00. 

Jeans, James, Scientific Progress. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.00. 


MUSIC 
Haggin, B. H., A Book of the Symphony. 
New York: Oxford. $5.00. 
Schultz, Arnold, The Riddle of the Pianist’s 
Finger. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $3.50. 


EDUCATION 


Hutchins, Robert, The Higher Learning in 
America. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cragie and Hulbert, editors, A Dictionary of 
American English. Part I: A-Baggage. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$5.00. 


SOME COMMENTS 


George Santayana, it is safe to say, will be 
increasingly read as the years pass. The 
present wide-spread interest aroused by The 
Last Puritan will, most likely, be continued, 
even if modified, by the publication of the 
Philosophy of Santayana (selections from his 
works), edited by Irwin Edman, Professor 
of Philosophy at Columbia University. 
Edman’s own introductory essay, written 
with almost the same grace and charm as 
Santayana’s works themselves, will aid the 
reader in his journey through the intricate 
and alluring web of Santayana’s thought. 

If Santayana has not been, like Dewey, 
the voice of contemporary America, he has 
been a great American critic—probably in 


some ways its greatest. Well able, as he has 
been, to view the world from the vantage 
point now of America, now of ancient 
Greece, of England, or of the Orient of 
long ago, he has gently torn away the veils 
of many an illusion, leaving his readers the 
wiser but seldom the poorer for the time 
they spent with him. 

What can be said, briefly, of Santayana 
and American life? For he is, despite his 
foreign birth, his long foreign residence and 
many foreign preferences, an American 
philosopher. Professor Edman’s introduc- 
tion often leads up to the question, but he 
always sees Santayana as 4 philosopher, never 
mentioning his American intellectual roots 
except to quote Dewey’s appraisal in which 
Santayana’s contribution to American thought 
is compared with Emerson’s. 

In a more extended effort it might be 
shown how Dewey and Santayana are the 
two great living heirs of Emerson—Dewey 
the heir to Emerson, the ‘‘road-side philoso- 
pher,” and Santayana, the heir to Emerson, 
the New England patrician. 

Here let us restrict ourselves to a few 
words on Santayana. There are remarkable 
resemblances to Emerson, some of which are 
half suggested by Edman’s essay. Like 
Emerson, Santayana has concerned himself 
with the Puritan background of American 
life. Two of its early strands lurk in him— 
the soviet strand of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and, less evident, the free individ- 
ualistic “co-operation in excellence’ (Ed- 
man) that lured men like Roger Williams 
toward a democratic — ideal. Coming 
together, these strands produced in Emerson 
the vision of the possibilities of co-operation 
in modern industrialized America. The 
term that Edman — to Santayana’s ideal 
state can be applied most fittingly to Emer- 
son’s—“A soviet of virtue.” In other ways 
they are alike. Each went back to the Greeks 
after finding both the German and the Hin- 
dus lacking what they required. Emerson 
never really understood the Orient. It was 
not in him to be a “pure spirit.’” Santayana, 
more self-conscious, could say, “As for me, 
I frankly cleave to the Greeks and not to the 
Indians, and I aspire to be a rational animal 
rather than a pure spirit.” 

There are, however, many differences be- 
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tween the two men. Greatest among these 
is that put by Santayana into one brief sen- 
tence, “The living have never shown me 
how to live.” Despite his withdrawal to 
Concord, the living taught Emerson (and 
Dewey) how to live. It is interesting to 
speculate what Santayana would have been 
had he received such tutelage. Sharing, as 
he now does, with Dewey the pinnacle of 
contemporary American ages go fame, 
he might have stood alone and The Last 
Puritan might have been a piece of world 
literature of the greatest magnitude. But 
even in ultimate failure Santayana is a love- 
able titan, whose works will add to the wis- 
dom of men who strive to be civilized. 


—Harold Buschman 


II 

Further proof, if proof were needed, of 
the continued popularity of Browning’s work 
as material for study in college classes is 
afforded by the recent publication of The 
Reader's Browning. It is, in the present 
writer’s judgment, the best anthology of 
Browning’s poems now on the market. Its 
characteristic note is struck in the Preface 
where Professor Graham stresses alike the 
“lasting beauty” of the poet’s work and his 
“strongly felt influence” upon the poetry of 
to-day. An introduction of some seventeen 
pages is divided between a brief biographical 
sketch and a brief discussion of Browning’s 
relation to modern poetry. It is unfortunate 
that in the first section the editor should 
repeat the now exploded statement that the 
Sonnets from the Portugese were published 
privately in 1847. Surely Professor Graham 
must know that the 1847 Sonnets by E. B. B. 
is the most notorious of the 19th century 
literary forgeries exposed by Carter and 
Pollard. 

An excellent bibliography drawn in the 
main from Browning material of the last 
thirty years covers some half-dozen pages. 
The editor has been well advised to omit 
most of the “abundant comment of the 
1880’s and 1890's,” but such a standard 
work as that of Jones, Browning as a Philo- 
sophical and Religious Teacher, 1892, might 
have been included along with Chesterton’s 
stimulating study, Robert Browning, 1914. 
De Vane’s A Browning Handbook is infin- 
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itely superior to the Berdoe Browning Cyclo- 
paedia, marred as this is by errors of fact 
and eccentricities of judgment, but it is pos- 
sible that De Vane’s excellent work appeared 
after the editor had compiled his bibli- 
ography. 

The four hundred and fifty pages of selec- 
tions include Pippa Passes, long excerpts, 
about a hundred pages from the Ring and 
the Book, and the best of the dramatic mon- 
ologues and lyrics. A useful little intro- 
ductory note by the editor summarizes the 
facts of the famous murder case and refers 
the student to the translation of the original 
documents in the Old Yellow Book (Every- 
man’s Library). 

Some twenty pages of notes on the poems 
conclude the book, for the most part exposi- 
tory and historical rather than critical. This 
is perhaps as well since the editor's incur- 
sion into critical appreciation in the first note 
on Pippa leads him to the curious statement 
that the young revolutionary of Part III is 
the “tool of scheming politicians” —it would 
be difficult to find a hint of such an influ- 
ence in the text—and to something like a 
sneer at the “fantastic romanticism” by 
which the “sinners are saved.” Are we to 
think of Jules and Luigi, then, as sinners? 
Tempted they are indeed, but Browning's 
Pope speaks for Browning himself when he 
prays God to lead temptations up to “who 
dares fight that so he may do battle and have 
praise.” After all, however, slips like these 
are trivial blemishes in a very useful piece 
of editing. 

—T. M. Parrott 


Ill 
While it is possible some of Mr. Faulk- 
net’s faithful admirers may be pleased with 
this new novel, it is doubtful if Absalom, 
Absalom! will secure him many new friends. 
If Mr. Faulkner has ever known any tempta- 
tion to readily communicate with his readers, 
he has successfully stifled such an urge in 
this new chronicle of the citizens of Jeffer- 
son, Mississippi. Here he seems determined 
to withhold any exposition that might be 
interpreted as resembling a direct statement. 
More than ever before he has employed 
repetition, modification, verbosity and a 

shambling sense of time. 
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Briefly, Absalom, Absalom! relates the 
descent upon Jefferson of Stephen Sutpen 
and his horde of wild Negroes in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Through a 
score of narrators, descendants of the extra- 
ordinarily depraved Sutpen, he presents the 
marriage of Sutpen, his routine of excesses 
in all departments of activity, and his event- 
ual death at the hands of one of his retainers. 

Through this rather simple narrative Mr. 
Faulkner has shot his traditional battery of 
idiocy, incest, brutality, illegitimacy and mur- 
der. With his exotic style and deliberate 
reader mystification he has created a piece 
to confound the most enthusiastic member 
of the dwindling cult of treat-the-reader- 
rough-and-tell-him-nothing. 

—Berton Roueché 


IV 


In Kit Brandon Sherwood Anderson con- 
tinues his basic theme that man’s environ- 
ment seen as a cold, hard surface fails to 
give man an inner security and that the 
inner life suffers from the impact with the 
hard surfaces of the outer world. Deep- 
inside-people are good and far-out-there- 
nature is good, but between lie the worlds 
of shifting and stunting environment and 
the drives that are insistent, eternally half 
clear and always self-destroying. And that 
is Kit Brandon as she goes from the hills to 
the mills, from dime stores to relative 
wealth. Is Anderson the naturalist or the 
mystic? He is neither; he is the “lost in- 
dividual’”—lost, not in a forest, but in a 
maze with high walls that separate him from 
man and nature. And the maze leads no- 
where. And so his characters, like Kit 
Brandon, live and ruminate and talk but they 
have nothing to do in the world—nothing to 
live for. Unlike their creator few of them 
“sing” as they live their brief span of life. 

The Golden Fleece of California, by 
Edgar Lee Masters, is a monologue narrative 
of the gold rush days of °48, issued in a 
limited signed edition of 500 copies with 
wood engravings by Randolph Wardell 
Johnston. It is a tragic drama of a quest 
for gold and it is an allegory of America. 

More Poems, by A. E. Housman, are those 
selected from the poet’s manuscripts by 
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his brother, Laurence Housman, as being 
most nearly up to the quality of the 

that A. E. Housman consented to publish 
during his lifetime. A new edition of A 
Shropshire Lad and More Poems are now 
published by Holt and Company in two 
volumes. 

Still keeping himself free from the great 
social currents which are drawing poets into 
schools, Joseph Auslander in More Than 
Bread presents poems having to do with 
man’s passion for the earth and the things 
which he loves and hates. In these he finds 
meanings which transcend the things that 
stamp a poet as being of the times. 

Ernest Sutherland Bates is one in a long 
line who has tried to put the Bible in so 
attractive a format that it will be read “as 
literature.”” But format is not all; arrange- 
ment, he believes, counts for much. Also 
since there is much repetition in the Bible 
and much dull material which is certainly 
not literature, he proclaims ‘the heresy” 
(not new) that “the part is greater than the 
whole, and that, for literary appreciation, 
one wants not all the Bible but the best of 
it.” The “average college graduate” may 
thus not only be teased into reading it and 
so regain his cultural heritage, but may see 
in it literature which, by contemporary 
standards, is superior to the Greek; for, it is 
“collective rather than individual in inspira- 
tion and workmanship; it is realistic rather 
than idealistic in manner; it is free and flex- 
ible rather than constrained in form.” 

In The Far Eastern Crisis Henry L. Stim- 
son gives a scholarly and restrained account 
of the events surrounding Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria and a reaffirmation of faith 
in the ways of collective action toward the 
achievement of an international stability 
with a moral basis. 

Those acquainted with Victor Chernov’s 
earlier works on Russia will wish to read his 
book The Great Russian Revolution in which 
he restates his thesis that the new industrial 
bourgeoise were both stubborn and political- 
ly ignorant and that the old monarchy had 
lost content, thus making it possible for the 
Bolsheviks to overthrow Kerensky, who had 
neither political skill nor intelligence, and 
who lacked both mass backing and intelli- 


gent bourgois support. 
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Douglas MacKay’s, The Honourable Com- 
pany, is a brief, informative and entertaining 
history of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
Canadian chapters in the story of North 
\America have been too long neglected. This 
‘volume, which supplies much of the missing 
material, should be read by all students of 
American history. For the layman it offers 
a dramatic account of one of the many epics 
constituting our continent’s development. 

Sam Adams, by John C. Miller, is a bi- 
ography which emphasizes the nature and 
force of propaganda in the life of a genuine 
political leader who in his disciplinary meas- 
ures and shrewd insight into revolutionary 
situations and techniques, and also in the 
use of his pen, did much toward bringing 
on the Revolution and giving substance to its 
theory. 

Umphery Lee’s John Wesley and Modern 
Religion promises to last not only as a com- 
petent biography of Wesley, but vividly clar- 
ifies the issue of contemporary religion cen- 
tering around time versus eternity. Wesley, 
placed in the long line of great prophets, 
stood for eternity’s ability to aid man caught 
in the meshes of time and mere culture. 

The indirect attack on dictators has begun, 
and Stefan Zweig’s Right to Heresy, a study 
of Costellio’s long struggle with Calvin, is 
another blast at the wielders of power. 

Etienne Gilson’s Spirit of Medieval Phi- 
losophy is both an attempt to show, once 
again, that Acquinas successfully combined 
Augustine and Aristotle and to make clear 
that the Middle Ages really had a philoso- 
phy of their own which was more than, as 
is so often contended, a restatement of the 
badly understood philosophy of antiquity. 

Albert Schweitzer, already distinguished 
in many fields, has prepared in Indian 
Thought and Its Development a very valu- 
able, though brief, history of Indian thought 
in which he tries to show how modern India 
is recapturing an ethical life-affirming re- 
ligion and philosophy after centuries of 
dominance of an essentially super-ethical, 
life-denying attitude. 

Psychology and the Social Order, by J. F. 
Brown, of the University of Kansas, is an 
application of the principles of Gestalt psy- 
chology to the field of social psychology. 
It covers a wide area of psychological, soci- 


ological and philosophic thought. The lay- 
man can find his way through the volume 
if he is willing to put in the time, for the 
book is written with admirable clarity. 
Though it abounds in technical terms, they 
are all clearly defined. 

—Harold Buschman 


Vv 

The second to the last of the volumes of 
the Dictionary of American Biography (from 
Troye to Wentworth) has appeared. The 
article on Henry van Dyke was done by Dr. 
J. Duncan Spaeth, President of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

Part I of A Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish should be of great interest and value to 
the average American reader as well as to 
the student and scholar. First, the purpose 
of this new dictionary is to show “clearly 
those features by which the English of the 
American colonies and the United States is 
distinguished from that of England and the 
rest of the English-speaking world.” Second, 
the work is based “on historical principles,” 
which means that a case history of each 
word is presented in terms of actual usage 
from the first appearance of the word in 
American English to the present time. With 
this purpose and procedure in mind, the 
editors have not attempted “to deal, other- 
wise than exceptionally, with pronunciation 
and etymology.” 

Part I of the new dictionary contains the 
entire letter A and the first part of B. It is 
particularly interesting in the light it throws 
on the origin and meanings of peculiarly 
American words and expressions. The col- 
loquialism, ‘“‘all-fired,” for example—mean- 
ing “extreme” or ‘‘excessive”—is ‘probably 
a puritanical corruption of ell-fired.” More 
than twenty quotations from American au- 
thors, ranging in point of time from 1835 
to 1915, are given of the various usages of 
this term as an adjective and adverb. 

When completed the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can English will be a most valuable addition 
to American linguistic research, and will pro- 
vide an important complement both to the 
New English Dictionary and to Professor 
Hans Kurath’s Linguistic Atlas of America, 
now in preparation. 

—Wallace Brown 
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previous issues of the University Review. 
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D’Nova is the pen-name of a man in 
Lansing Penitentiary, who writes as follows: 
“Born in 1888. Mother died when I was 
four. Father abandoned me when I was 
five. In that fetid spot where congregated 
all the nationalities of Europe, I was given 
the joyous task of keeping body and soul to- 
gether. . . . So at this time I became ac- 
quainted with garbage cans. .. . There is 
the start of the trail. Looking back, it seems 
to me I’ve spent the years dodging one ca- 
tastrophe only to encounter another, until 
today I’m a bit of flotsam on the shores of 
stagnation. During these eight years at 
Lansing, I’ve tried to tell the story in verse 
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—not of myself, but of the hundreds of 
thousands whose stories are much like mine. 
Some of the portraits I gathered together in 
Folly’s Facets, which may prove revealing. 
It was written without rancour. I’ve ap- 
peared in many publications, and some of 
my work has drawn good comment from 
accredited critics; but chronic sickness has 
not been stimulating. I’ve tried to write dis- 
passionately, even in the aura of despair.” 


“Lord Dunsany (Edward John Moreton 
Drax Plunkett), the eighteenth Baron of his 
line, was born July 24, 1878. He received 
his education at Eton and Sandhurst. Dur- 
ing the World War he was wounded while 
serving as captain in the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers. On his visit to America soon after 
the war he was welcomed with great ova- 
tions on all sides. He is the author of sev- 
eral hundred well-known volumes of plays, 
stories, prose-poems and poems. . . . His 
poems are gracefully executed; even when 
they become casual, as they not infrequently 
do, they remain graceful and cannot be mis- 
taken for other than a faithful transcript of 
a mind that is eager, whimsical, tolerant, 
deeply intuitive, warm and well-balanced.” 
(Note by Dr. Harry H. Mayer). 
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Yetza Gillespie, Kansas City, has pub- 
lished in many newspapers and magazines, 
including the Literary Digest, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, New York Times, New York 
Sun, and Kansas City Star. 


Conrad H. Hammar, born in Lac-qui Parle 
County, Minnesota, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been on the staff 
of the department of Agricultural Economics 
of the College of Agriculture at Missouri 
University for some years. He has published 
bulletins on taxation, land valuation, and 
land use; his technical articles have appeared 
in various professional journals. A paper, 
“Coordinated Development in the Ozark 
Region,” was published in the University 
Review (Spring, 1935). Professor Hammar 
is largely responsible for bringing the Na- 
tional Forests to Missouri. At present he is 
on sabbatical leave at Cornell University, 
working on a college text, The Economics of 
Modern Agriculture, from which the article 
in this issue of the Review is taken. 
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on October 30, 1883. He was brought to 
the United States in 1891, educated at the 
College of New York and at New York 
University, and has been since 1924 the 
ptincipal of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. He is the 
author of The American Short Story (1912) ; 
Paved Streets, verse (1918); and Hand 
Organ Man, verse (1930). His lyrics have 
an engaging simplicity and their understand- 
ing of urban scenes is more than superficial. 
Several text-books on poetry have been edited 
by him.”—(Note by Dr. Harry H. Mayer). 


Edgar Lee Masters was born in Garnett, 
Kansas, where his parents had gone for a 
brief business trip. While still an infant, 
he was brought back to Petersburg, Illinois, 
his ancestral home, where he received his 
early formal education. Later at Lewiston 
and Galesburg (Knox College), he com- 
pleted his studies, although his real educa- 
tion was obtained largely through his own 
efforts and outside of the classroom. He 
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studied law and went to Chicago, where he 
was a successful attorney for over twenty 
years. Always interested in literature, he 
came more and more to devote himself to 
writing, which since 1915 has been his sole 
professional interest. He has published 
more than twenty-five volumes of verse and 
plays, six novels, three biographies, a vol- 
ume of essays, and a history of Chicago. His 
most recent publication—the fifth in twelve 
months—is his autobiography, Across Spoon 
River, which records the story of his life and 
work to 1917. 


Harry H. Mayer, Kansas City, was born 
in Pittsburgh; received his B.A. from the 
University of Cincinnati and then travelled 
in Europe, where he took postgraduate 
courses at the Universities of Berlin and 
Strassburg. He has taught school; preached ; 
written newspaper editorials and historical, 
linguistic and biographical papers for learned 
publications; and some poems, nearly a 
score of which have been reprinted in vari- 
ous English and American anthologies. The 
True History of Jesus, a series of lectures 
privately printed, has been published in 
abridged form and used as a college text 
book. Dr. Mayer has generously permitted 
the pre-publication of the heretofore unpub- 
lished translations from the Psalms in this 
issue of the Review; they were done express- 
ly for Dr. Mayer’s anthology (to be pub- 
lished when complete), which is a translation 
in verse of the entire book of Psalms by 
distinguished English and American poets. 
The Review is happy to present them to the 
public for the first time. They are an at- 
tempt to express in modern terms the real 
spirit of the Psalms—an attempt never be- 
fore done on such a large scale and with 
such a famous group of collaborators. The 
editors of the Review feel that Dr. Mayer's 
volume, which includes his scholarly preface, 
will have a strong popular appeal in addi- 
tion to offering a splendid contribution to 
Old Testament literature and to modern 


poetry. 


Barbara Middendorf, a graduate of the 
University of Kansas City, is now doing so- 
cial work in New York City. 
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Alfred Morang writes: ‘Born in Ells- 
worth, Maine; lived in various cities; studied 
art and music; began writing seriously about 
five years ago upon the advice of Erskine 
Caldwell; present work teaching the violin ; 
have two novels under consideration; and to 
date have published in fifty-four magazines. 
These cover a wide range, from the smallest 
mimeograph to the English Life and Letters.” 


Robert L. Morris is an instructor at the 
University of Arkansas. 


Edith Neville’s sudden death cut short a 
rich and full life devoted to philanthropic 
and cultural interests. Her Poetry-Playhouse 
provided a meeting place for those interested 
in drama and in literature as a whole. Ex- 
cept for numerous trips abroad, she spent her 
entire life in Normal, Illinois. 


T. M. Parrott, noted Browning and Shake- 
spearean scholar, is professor emeritus of 
English at Princeton University. He is noted 
particularly for his definitive edition of 
Chapman’s works. 


Edwin Ford Piper, professor of English 
at the State University of Iowa, was born at 
Auburn, Nebraska and literally grew up in 
the saddle. Carl Sandburg says that he has 
written ‘some of the most thoroughly honest 
and lovable poems that have come from the 
soil of the midwest states,” and Percy Mac- 
Kaye writes: ‘In expressing the variedly 
human era of our own pioneer days, he 
strikes deep to the very heart of balladry and 
of America; and he. does so with a beautiful 
simplicity.” Among his published works 
are Paintrock Road, Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and Barbed Wire and Other Poems—the 
latter a vivid, racy, and colorful interpreta- 
tion of his environment. Mr. Piper’s writ- 
ing is largely of pioneer days. 


“Howard Phelps Putnam, New England 
born and a graduate of Yale University, has 
lived in many parts of the United States and 
Europe. Though he has written much free 
verse a large portion of his lyrics is in 
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thymed form. His lines are often times like 
the fine work incised on a gem. Time and 
again he employs with startling effective- 
ness the device of shifting abruptly from 
exalted diction into rugged colloquialisms. 
He is prone to use the unexpurgated lan- 
guage of the barracks. His book of verse, 
The Five Seasons, appeared in 1932. His 
most representative book of poems in Trinc.” 
—(Note by Dr. Harry H. Mayer). 


Charles B. Rogers—painter, etcher, and 
blockprinter—was born in Great Bend, Kan- 
sas. While yet a child he decided to become 
an artist, although, as he writes, “I didn’t 
realize then that one must eat to live. Now 
it is too late to become mercenary—my fate 
is to search for beauty.” Largely self-taught, 
Mr. Rogers in 1935 received a scholarship 
which enabled him to study at the National 
Academy of Design, New York City. He 
is a member of the Prairie Water Color 
Painters, the Society of Independent Artists 
(New York), the Chicago No-Jury Society, 
and the Northwest Print Makers. A widely 
known etcher, he has exhibited in many im- 
portant shows. His work is represented in 
the Spooner Thayer Museum at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and in numerous other 
schools. 


Berton Roueché is a member of the staff 
of the Kansas City Star. 


Constance Lindsay Skinnet’s volume of 
poems, Songs of the Coast Dwellers, was 
published in 1930 (Coward-McCann). Pre- 
viously one of these lyrics, “Song of Cradle- 
making,” won first prize in the London 
Bookman’s world-wide prize contest; and a 
group of them won the Donor’s Prize from 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (Chicago). 
Some of these have appeared in translation 
in Spain, Russia, Germany and France; some 
have been set to music and sung by well- 
known concert singers; and some have been 
tead over the radio by “Cheerio,” Margaret 
Anglin and others. Miss Skinner is the 
author of two volumes of pioneer history in 
The Chronicles of America series (Yale Uni- 
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versity Press) and of Beaver, Kings and 
Cabins (Macmillan), a history of the North 
American fur trade—volumes widely used in 
colleges and high schools; of several novels, 
dealing with life in Northwest Canada and 
northern British Columbia (her birthplace 
as a fur-trader’s daughter) ; and of a num- 
ber of books of adventure for boys and girls 
in their teens which are immensely popular. 
She is now editing the Rivers of America 
series of twenty-four volumes—a study of 
regions, their folk and folkways—for Farrar 
and Rinehart. 


J. Duncan Spaeth is the first President of 
the University of Kansas City. For thirty 
years professor of English at Princeton Uni- 
versity, he became nationally known as a 
distinguished teacher, scholar, lecturer, and 
translator of Old English poetry. Born in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Spaeth received his A.B. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania, 
his Ph.D from the University of Leipzig, 
and has honorary degrees from several uni- 
versities. He is the author of a number of 
volumes, including Christian Theology in 
Browning’s Poetry, Old English Poetry, 
Early English Poems. Dr. Spaeth has con- 
tributed to the American Year Book, the 
Dictionary of American Biography, and 
other publications. 


Anne Sutton, née Baroness von Bibra, 
born in New York, grew up in Germany in 
an old feudal castle set in moors and forests 
on the border of Bavaria and Thiiringen. 
Goethe and Schiller were among the Lares 
and Penates of the family and were in their 
day frequent visitors at Waltershausen, her 
grandmother’s home, which the family had 
bought from Charlotte von Kalb. She went 
to Colorado in 1909, married and later at- 
tended Colorado College, where she received 
her B.A. and M.A. She is at present as- 
sistant professor in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages at Colorado College and in her spare 
moments climbs mountains, embroiders, and 
writes. She has published a text book La 
Locura de Amor in collaboration with Vera 
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Buck; one juvenile, The Silver Goblet; and 
a number of articles, essays, translations, and 
stories. 


Sylvia Townsend Warner has published 
many well-known volumes of verse, novels, 
and short stories, and was one of the four 
members of the Editorial Committee which 
produced the monumental, definitive publi- 
cation, Tudor Church Music. ‘For her work 
as a novelist she won the Book of the Month 
first place award in 1926 and the Literary 
Guild of America award in 1927. Never- 
theless she chooses to be primarily a poet. 
Her verse can picture with transparent accu- 
racy the coils of individual being. Action, 
characterization, warm human sympathies 
and passion are integrated in her song. The 
firmness of her phrasing is always art and 
sometimes genius. She is resourceful in her 
use of the unrhymed line and her mingling 
of assonatal and dissonatal rhymes. Into 
her thinking have been assimilated many 
streams from the social sciences. She con- 
siders the poet to have two duties to his 
work; first, to be sure of what he thinks and 
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feels and to be scrupulously critical of the 
validity of these thoughts and feelings; then, 
to take every care that in expressing his de. 
termined mind he should not allow the 
pleasure of writing poetry to seduce him in- 
to writing more or less than he meant to say, 
‘unless paraphrasing other poets, such as 
David.’ Miss Warner resides in Dorchester, 
Dorset, England. She witnessed the Civil 
War in Spain in 1936, serving as a Red 
Cross nurse at Barcelona.”—(Note by Dr. 
Harry H. Mayer). 


D. A. Yarnell is head of the department 
of English at Little Rock, Arkansas, Junior 
College. She took her B.A. at Galloway and 
her M.A. and other graduate years at Colum- 
bia. She has done scattered articles and book 
reviews for various papers in addition to col- 
laborating on a textbook in the field of 
education. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter “c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover papet 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 


